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IS IT CANOSSA? 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S long-pending negotiations with Rome to 
bring about what he termed a modus vivendi between the Prussian 
government and its Catholic subjects have been brusquely broken 
off. The Chancellor and the Vatican have been unable to come 
to an agreement. The position of Prussian Catholics and the 
government’s relations towards them had become intolerable. 
The contest proved to be one from which the government reaped 
little honor and less profit. Prince Bismarck seems to have be- 
come convinced of this some time back. He even took occasion 
to disavow the authorship of the May Laws, which created the 
Catholic disabilities in Prussia and to some extent in Germany. 
Nevertheless, his full sanction was undoubtedly given to the 
elaborate scheme of persecution which originated in the mind of 
Dr. Falk. The result was that the May Laws, which set Catho- 
lics, as Catholics, under the ban of the empire and of Prussia, were 
passed. What Prince Bismarck hoped to effect by them matters 
little now; they have gone into history for judgment. What 
concerns men more at present is that the German chancellor, 
having fully tried his experiment with the Catholic Church, be- 
came convinced that it was h failure, and wished to withdraw it 
with as good grace as possible. It was not because he came to 
love Catholics more from the strenuous and, to him, unexpected 
Opposition he encountered from them. Quite the contrary. He 
had created immense difficulties for them and wrought to the 
church in Germany great material damage. Nothing but an 
invincible force could have withstood the tremendous influence 
he brought to bear on Catholic life in Germany, if not to quench 
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it altogether, at least to turn it aside from the spiritual allegiance 
and discipline that constitute its boundaries and safeguards. He 
has since found that the difficulties he created recoiled upon his 
government. Their most ostensible and, to him, remarkable out- 
come was the creation of a great political party, that steadily 
grew in power and strength, and was steadfastly arrayed in 
legal opposition to the government that was arrayed against 
those whom it represented. That was something that no states. 
man could afford to undeceive himself about or affect to ignore. 
A government must be carried on; and a government like Prince 
Bismarck’s, that for several years past has been actually in a 
minority, and only gained a scratch majority to pass its measures, 
is a very uncomfortable source of power to a prime minister, as 
well as an irksome burden to the country. It can be consoling 
to no statesman, least of all to a man of Prince Bismarck’s temper 
and remarkable achievements, to find steadily leagued against him 
the majority of the representatives of the German people. And 
the centre of that majority, or, as he recently expressed it, the im- 
pregnable fortress around which all the floating elements of op- 
position range themselves, is to-day the Catholic party in the Ger- 
man Reichstag, a party equally strong in the Prussian Diet. 
Political prudence, if no higher reason, would suggest that it was 
worth while to come to terms with such a party. Accordingly, 
we find Prince Bismarck, even in the reign of Pius I[X., opening 
negotiations towards a return to a truce, if not to a peace. These 
were carried on with renewed vigor after the accession of Leo . 
XIII. to the papal chair, and were only broken off this May. 
Prince Bismarck, for reasons that will appear, gave up the 
diplomatic contest with Rome as hopeless, and attempted to cut 
the Gordian knot by appealing directly to the German people. 
He introduced into the Prussian Diet a new Ecclesiastical Bill, 
vesting in the government discretionary powers to exercise or 
not the May Laws at its own option, and involving material 
changes in those laws. The bill was referred toa select com- 
mittee, about a third of which consisted of Catholics, and after 
deliberation was rejected as a whole, the Catholics voting with 
the majority. It was then referred back to the Diet, only to be 
again rejected piecemeal, at present writing. The bill as it 
stands satisfies nobody, save the devoted adherents of Prince 
Bismarck, consisting chiefly of the Conservatives, who seem con- 
tent to be satisfied with anything their chief imposes on them. 
Thus Prince Bismarck’s gift has been rejected, and what he would 
regard as his kind offices thrown back to him as worthless. The 
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Catholics will not have his bill, the Liberals do not like it, yet 
the chancellor seems resolved on pressing it through. 

A flood of light has been thrown on the negotiations with the 
Vatican by Prince Bismarck himself. On the eve of the presen- 
tation of his bill in the Prussian Landtag he caused to be pub- 
lished in the Morddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung a portion of the cor- 
respondence carried on between him, through the medium of 
Prince Reuss, the imperial ambassador at Vienna, and Mgr. 
Jacobini, the papal pro-nuncio, who was commissioned by the 
Holy See to treat with Prince Bismarck, having been appointed 
to succeed Mgr. Massella in that office. This action of the 
prince was undoubtedly intended to influence public opinion in 
his favor. The publication was followed by others, showing 
chiefly the chancellor’s action in the matter, Mgr. Jacobini’s re- 
plies being briefly summarized or altogether suppressed. Never- 
theless, there is quite enough to go upon so as to form a judg- 
ment, from his own statement of the case, of the motives that in- 
duced Prince Bismarck to seek a reconciliation with Rome. His 
letters, taken in connection with the debates on his bill in Parlia- 
ment and the comments of unbiassed critics, form a most instruc- 
tive and valuable study in contemporary history on one of the 
most remarkable struggles between church and state. 

Itmay be as well to say here that in asking “Is this Canos- 
sa?” nothing in any sense offensive is intended, still less of ex- 
ultation. There is little to exult in in the present deplorable con- 
_ dition of the Catholic Church in Germany, a condition that Prince 
Bismarck avers has moved himself to pity. There is, to be sure, 
much matter for exultation in the noble stand made by the Ger- 
man Catholics through all this bitter struggle in defence of their 
religious rights and civil liberties, which are none other than the 
rights and liberties of all freemen; but it is deeper matter for 
regret that such true men and loyal citizens of the state should 
have been put to so cruel and’severe a test. What Catholic can 
exult, even in face of such a spectacle of calm and patriotic en- 
durance, at that other spectacle—the vineyard of the Lord laid 
waste and bare, the priests and bishops scattered or dead, the 
charitable and pious congregations broken up‘and their work de. 
stroyed, the seminaries and educational establishments closed, the 
altars of God in numberless instances unserved, and the Living 
Sacrifice, which is the centre of Catholic life, unoffered for lack of 
ministers to offer it? Such is the situation of the church in Ger- 
many to-day, and there is no need to doubt Prince Bismarck’s 
good faith when he declares that he looks with compunction at 
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the ruin he has wrought. No man with a heart could help feel. 
ing shame and sorrow at the wasted spiritual life of a people. It 
can do no man good to stop the honest work of honest men and 
vainly strive to root out the deep religious convictions of mil- 
lions of Christian people. The conflict between church and state 
is always to be deplored. No Catholic can ever make the in- 
human mistake of entering on such a struggle “with a light 
heart.” In the issue, as all history testifies, the church invari. 
ably comes uppermost, for policies, and dynasties, and states even, 
change, or disappear, or die out; but God’s church is eternal, 
universal, and can afford to wait on its God. Meanwhile great 
damage is done to both sides. Good works are broken up and 
thrown back many years, many souls are probably lost, and bit- 
ter strife and ill-feeling come in to poison peaceful civil life. The 
work of the church is peace. It seeks no strife with rulers, and 
only enters on strife when the direst necessity compels it. No 
Catholic wishes to be arrayed against the government of his 
country, and the fiction of a “divided allegiance” is sufficiently 
exposed by Prince Bismarck’s present action, whatever may be 
the outcome of that action. 

Canossa is not our word, but Prince Bismarck’s own expres- 
sion, with which he fired the anti-Catholic heart of Germany 
shortly after entering on his self-imposed conflict with Rome and 
with the Catholic subjects of Germany. “ We will not go to 
Canossa,” he thundered, and the phrase went ringing round the 
world as the highest expression of German patriotism and _politi- 
cal wisdom. It was caught up and applauded by all enemies of 
the church, and yet it was the hollowest kind of rhetorical 
trick uttered by such a man at such a time. Nobody asked him 
to go to Canossa or dreamt of his going there. As for the Ger- 
man Catholics, they simply wanted to be let alone as they already 
stood under the Prussian constitution, and it is to that state they 
wish to return. As for Pius IX., he certainly never dreamed of 
anything so foolish as inviting either Prince Bismarck or the 
Emperor William to do penance at Canossa. He had no quarrel 
with them until it was forced on him. He was not in the habit 
of advising Protestant governments as to their course of action. 
He had Catholic truth to maintain and guard, and he,confined 
himself to that task. At the time of Prince Bismarck’s defiant 
utterance Pius IX. did not possess a foot of territory or a single 
soldier. This was the pontiff whom Prince Bismarck, at the 
head of the mightiest empire in Europe, affected to regard as 
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summoning him to bend the knee at Canossa. The phrase had 
its significance and brought its own revenge. 

Canossa in Prince Bismarck’s mouth professed to mean the 
complete subjection of the state to the church. Canossa never 
meant that even in the religio-political age when it was erected 
into a landmark in history, and when the Pope was a recognized 
political power and leader in European politics. The Catholic 
Church never demanded the complete submission of the state to 
the church even in Catholic days, as it never demanded it under 
the old paganism, nor demands it under the new. From Peter 
down it inculcates obedience to the powers that be, but it urges 
on those powers justice, the justice of Christ, nothing more. If 
to recognize this justice, which embodies the completest lawful 
human liberty, be to go to Canossa, then let the phrase stand, for 
to Canossa all governments must go at last, if they would have 
rest and peace. It is to this Prince Bismarck is now turning 
after being ““ weary—weary to death,” as he said in the Reichs- 
tag, of the interminable struggle with the representatives of the 
German people. He declared just before the closing of the last 
session of the Reichstag that “the continued existence of the 
empire is at stake,” and that he only retained office by the express 
will of the Emperor. At the same time he advised the deputies 
that if they must have a new government they had better form it 
from the clerical and conservative parties. 

Prince Bismarck has reason to be tired to death, for it has 
long been sufficiently manifest that Germany is weary of his 
rule, and is fast losing that sense of personal reverence and belief 
in his political infallibility that for a time possessed it. ‘The 
whole German press,” says the Berlin correspondent of the Lon- 
don Zimes, certainly not an enemy of Prince Bismarck, “is still 
discussing the result of the last Parliamentary campaign, and is 
almost unanimous in the statement that all parties are very dis- 
satisfied with the position of home affairs. Even the most ardent 
admirers and friends of Prince Bismarck dare not defend the 
measures of the government. Everybody wishes, indeed, earn- 
estly that the political and economical situation might be some- 
what improved. . . . On the whole, it may be confidently stated 
that all parties are convinced that the present composition. of 
Parliament is in no way expedient, and that the Government will 
be obliged to make an appeal to the people.” It is probably this 
harassing situation of affairs that caused Prince Bismarck to be 
more instant in his advances to the Centre party, which he has 
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publicly testified is now the most compact, resolute, best-disci- 
plined, and formidable in the Reichstag. 

Previous to his delivery of the speech mentioned, Prince Bis- 
- marck had been very open and constant in his hints regarding the 
negotiations with Rome. The official press was full of inspired 
rumors; the prince himself openly discussed the matter at his 
soirées, where he is now accustomed to deliver himself instead of 
in the Reichstag, as formerly. ‘“ We will lay down our weapons 
in the fencing-school,’’ he declared on one of these occasions 
(May 4), “ but give them up we will not. We believe that now 
we shall soon have peace, but the time may shortly return when 
we may want our weapons again.” In this declaration lies the 
gist of the whole matter—the scope of the concessions to be 
granted by Prince Bismarck and their extremely uncertain nature 
and tenure. It was to be an armed truce with the Catholics, not 
a treaty of peace, though he expected them to act as though it 
were a peace, and was astonished and mortified at their lack of 
readiness to accept what he doubtless considers his generous con- 
cessions. 

Later on came another version, thus given by the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the London 7imes, who is the best-informed writer 
as to Bismarck’s plans and policy known in the English press: 
“Almost all the papers are discussing a communication in- 
spired by the government, in which it is once more stated that 
Prince Bismarck wished to notify to the Parliament that he is, 
indeed, willing to conclude peace with the Pope, but at the same 
time is determined to wage a very rude war with the Centre par- 
ty.” He goes on to describe the complexion of the various par- 
ties, and concludes: “ Mistrust towards the government prevails 
in all quarters, and although the National-Liberals, under the 
leadership of Herr Von Bennigsen, are ready once more to sup- 
port Prince Bismarck, no success can be expected before the lat- 
ter gives the sincerest proofs that he will strictly observe the 
constitutional rights of the Parliament.” Thus it will be seen 
that the struggle is from first to last a purely political one, in 
which the Catholic complexion of the Centre party is a mere acci- 
dent. The Catholics are not the only or the most determined 
opponents of Prince Bismarck’s policy. It is not so much the 
existence of the German empire that is at stake as the existence 
of Prince Bismarck’s method of government. 

Meanwhile the new Ecclesiastical Bill was being formulated, 
and Prince Bismarck himself is understood to claim the author- 
ship of it. . It contains one great vice: insecurity of tenure. 
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This surpasses even its incompleteness from a Catholic stand- 
point. It unquestionably provides nominally for many important 
concessions that would be a great boon to Catholics in their pre- 
sent distressed condition in Prussia, but it carefully stops at the 
provision. There is no guarantee that the concessions would be 
general, or continuous, or even that they come into act at all. Is 
it not reasonable for men to ask themselves, If the government is 
in good faith in this matter, why stop so very short—why stop at 
all? For all we are assured to the contrary, they may never go 
beyond the formality of the bill. If the government, argue the 
Centre, is anxious to relieve us of our disabilities, let it do so hon- 
estly and we will give it our hearty support. But it simply says 
to us: “Gentlemen, we will not hang you; but for fear of future 
accidents we will keep the halter round your necks.” That is 
Prince Bismarck’s bill, which the Catholics rightly reject. “It 
has come,” says the London 7imes, commenting editorially on 
the chancellor’s avowal that “the continued existence of the em- 
pire was at stake””—“ it has come to be understood that, from the 


point of view of a desire for unity, the excesses of the Culturkampf 
were a mistake, and the practical question has arisen how the mis- 
take can be corrected with the least appearance of an abandon- 


ment of error.” Practical men, who understand representative 
government, which that of Germany claims to be, and the de- 
mands of freedom, will determine whether Prince Bismarck has 
in the present instance hit upon the happy method of solving 
the difficulty. 

“The government,” says the Zimes correspondent, “has, in- 
deed, explained the necessity of this bill only by the fact that the 
views of the church struggle have been changed during the last 
few years, and that the cabinet seems to be bound to agree to the 
wishes of the Catholic population.” It is needless to point out 
here that the wishes of the Catholic population have been the 
same from first to last in this struggle, and proclaimed without the 
slightest attempt at concealment, so that there can have been no 
difficulty on the part of the government of arriving at a clear com- 
prehension of their views. There has certainly been no change 
of view on the part of the Catholic population. “The Progress- 
ist organs,” he continues, “have taken quite another view of the 
subject, saying that the Centre party will neither be terrified nor 
conquered by'the bill,” wherein the Progressist organs displayed 
their nice discrimination and just appreciation of the actual situa- 
tion. “The May Laws,” according to the Progressists, “have 
brought a very splendid triumph to the Clericals, for they have 
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been regarded as martyrs by the Catholic people at large, and 
they have at the same time gained the power to have controlled 
by their deputies the political votes in the Parliament.” Herein 
lies the secret of the change in the government's attitude, as will 
be seen when we come to the divulged correspondence. The 
writer represents, as the subsequent facts showed, that both Pro. 
gressists and Catholics would unite against the bill. “The Ultra. 
montanes . . . will certainly demand the total abolition of the 
May Laws, which have never been acknowledged by them. The 
Progressist party is of the same opinion. Though they have 
never been well contented with the May Laws, they do not wish 
to give to the government such discretionary powers, by which 
Prince Bismarck would be able to make use or not of the laws as 
he might think profitable for his own political plans. The bill is 
at the same time regarded by the Progressist press as the sever- 
est defeat the government has as yet undergone ”’—a defeat self- 
inflicted and self-invited. The Conservative organs, on the other 
hand, were hopeful that the bill would be passed, “in order to 
restore peace between church and state for the welfare of the 
German empire ”—a significant admission ! 

Well, we have travelled far on the road to Canossa since Dr. 
Falk, while still Minister of Public Worship, declared that under 
no consideration whatever could a revision of the May Laws be 
allowed, a declaration that was reiterated and confirmed by his 
Protestant successor, Herr Von Puttkamer. While the discussion 
regarding the new bill was thus going on in the press an election 
at Reutlingen, in Wiirtemberg, returned a Democratic candidate 
by a large majority over an Imperialist, and a Catholic was return- 
ed by a still larger majority over a Liberal at Passau, in Bavaria. 
This was not without significance at the moment. At the same 
time the Pope notified Cardinal Jacobini that he disapproved of 
the purely optional character of Prince Bismarck’s bill, which 
left the church just as much at his mercy as ever. A short time 
previously an immense Catholic gathering, numbering nearly 
twenty thousand persons, comprising many noblemen and Catho- 
lic leaders, had assembled at Dortmund, Westphalia, and by their 
resolutions ratified the attitude of the Centre party in the Reichs- 
tag. They passed other resolutions of an eminently practical, 
manly, and liberal spirit regarding the rights of Catholics, the re- 
sponsibility of ministers, the system of elections, the freedom of 
the press and of political meetings, and the question of education. 

The intimation of the Pope’s disapproval seems to have been 
the final blow to Prince Bismarck. On the eve of the presenta- 
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tion of the bill in the Prussian Diet appeared ‘his selections from 
the correspondence between himself and the pro-nuncio in the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. The publications comprised 
despatches from Prince Bismarck to Prince Reuss, the imperial 
ambassador at Vienna, who was made the medium of commu- 
nication between the Prussian government and the pro-nuncio, 
Mgr. Jacobini, on behalf of the Pope, there being no German 
representative at the Vatican. The Zeitung, which is an official 
paper, set forth the reasons for the publication of the despatches, 
as “simply intended to dispel doubts and erroneous impressions 
in Prussian Parliamentary circles as to the genesis of the Eccle- 
siastical Laws Amendment Bill now before the Landtag.” The 
Times correspondent, who gave them to his journal in English, 
added that it could scarcely be doubted that Prince Bismarck by 
this move hoped to gain over the allegiance of the Liberals to the 
bill, as “ showing them that, all concessions notwithstanding, he 
is still as determined as before never to go to Canossa.” Let us 
see. 

The “inexorable chancellor,” as the correspondent delights to 
call him, sets out by stating: “If it has been believed that we 
would not only disarm but also destroy our legislative weapons, 
we have been credited with a piece of great foolishness, to which 
I have never given occasion by any one utterance of mine.” In 
that case it would seem useless to have entered on the negotia- 
tions at all; but Prince Bismarck explains himself. Mgr. Jacobini 
seems to have asked what guarantees were there for the good dis- 
position of the state towards the church, suppose a change of 
government took place. Thelaws remained stillstanding. Prince 
Bismarck, who throughout looks solely for coercion by the Pope 
on the political action of the Centre party, asks what guarantee is 
there on his side, suppose a change of popes and the entry of “a 
more combative pope than Pius 1X.” The Pope simply offered 
“the prospect of conciliatory action” between the Centre party 
and the government, which was all he could well offer. Pros- 
pects, however, are poor comfort to Prince Bismarck, who wants 
a working majority in Parliament. “Of what avail to us,” he 
asks, “is the theoretical partisanship of the Roman Curia against 
the Socialists when the Catholic faction in the country, simply 
declaring their resignation to the will of the Pope, do openly with 
their votes lend their aid to the Socialists and other subversive 
elements?” What he wants is the Catholic vote to enable him to 
pass his measures, and he asks the Pope to procure it for him in 
consideration of certain possible diminutions in the exercise of 
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the May Laws. This isthe man who started out in his war against 
the church by: proclaiming that it was impossible for Catholics to 
obey the Pope and the civil government at the same time, and 
that, as “in the kingdom of this world the state has dominion 
and precedence,’ when spiritual faith or allegiance comes in con- 
flict with its sway the faith and allegiance must yield. He has 
at length discovered his mistake, and now turns to the Pope to 
help him out of his difficulties. O quantum mutatus ab illo! 

“A year ago,” says Prince Bismarck, “when the Catholic 
party lent us their support in the customs questions, I came to 
believe in the earnestness of the papal spirit of concession, and in 
this belief 1 was encouraged to proceed with the negotiations 
which took place; but since then the Clericals, openly avowing 
themselves in the special service of the Pope, have assailed the 
government in the Landtag at all points.” He cannot, or pro- 
fesses not to be able to, discriminate between Catholic spiritual 
allegiance to the Holy See and Catholic freedom of action in 
pure politics. He seems to regard the Catholic body as pledged 
to obey blindly whatever the Pope might see fit to indicate even 
outside of his spiritual authority as head of the church. He does 
not see that he is moving here in a vicious circle; for if he 
recognizes the Pope as all-powerful, should the Holy Father so 
choose, in his favor, he must concede the possibility of his being 
equally powerful on the other side, should he choose to array 
himself against the government. But the Pope’s authority does 
not extend and is never pressed to matters of mere politics, out- 
side of questions that intimately affect faith and public morals. 
For instance, in a question like that of divorce, or Christian 
marriage, or baptism, the Pope, as the head of the Catholic 
Church, would certainly have, and if need were exercise, autho- 
rity over Catholics. But Prince Bismarck wishes him to extend 
this authority to “the railway scheme, the liquor retail tax law, 
the County Police Bill, and the Polish question,” a proposition 
that to a Catholic is absurd and laughable. “In imperial policy 
also,” the prince complains to the Pope, “and especially in ques- 
tions like the military budget, the Socialist law, and the new 
tax bills, the Catholic party oppose us to a man.” Really it 
looks as though Prince Bismarck asked the Pope to conduct in 
person the affairs of the German empire. “One word from the 
Pope,” he says, “or the bishops” (whom he seems to forget he 
banished), “or even the most discreet dissuasive warning, would 
put a stop to this unnatural alliance of the Catholic nobility and 
the priests with the Socialists.” There exists no such alliance ; 
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the Catholics only sided with the Socialists in matters that 
affected the liberty of all German citizens. The net of a principle 
necessarily embraces fish of divers kinds, and may not be broken 
for fear of the intrusion of an occasional shark. 

The prince goes on to rail against the Catholic press, which, in 
Germany, may be said to have been created by the persecution. 
He is particularly angry with “the low-priced prints” which 
during the first years of the conflict “did all in their power to 
degrade the government of the king in the eyes of his subjects 
and bar its activity.” This complaint comes with peculiar grace 
from the creator of the “reptile press” fund, and shows how 
strangely sensitive the man is to attacks from any quarter. He 
confesses that “the diminution of the clergy, the disappearance 
of the bishops, the decadence of the care of souls, fill us with the 
liveliest sympathy for our Catholic fellow-subjects, who are in 
this way abandoned by their pastors because the priests refuse to 
perform their functions from political motives barely intelligible 
to the laity.””. This is a mild manner of explaining away the im- 
position by the government of oaths on the clergy that it was 
impossible for them conscientiously to take. He repeats his 
statement that he never contemplated a revision or abrogation of 
the May Laws. “A return in principle to the legislation in force 
in 1840 has been declared to be acceptable, but a reversion to the 
state of things between that year and 1870 I always with great 
emphasis declined on the three or four occasions when that was 
demanded of us.” 

A second publication, or revelation rather, followed this, and 
even the correspondent of the London 7?mes is constrained to 
concede that, “when all is said and done,” the bill “may un- 
doubtedly be construed, from the chancellor’s own admission, as a 
decided step of a voluntary nature in the direction of Canossa.” 
Cardinal Jacobini, in behalf of the Holy See, objected to the pro- 
posals that “the worst of the way now sought to be pursued 
by the Prussian government was the uncertainty wherein the 
church would remain, and the want of a guarantee for the good 
intentions of the imperial government. .. . The Pope must at 
least hold out to the faithful the hope of peace, of a modus vivendi 
founded on a legal basis being sooner or later obtained. . . . In 
Rome they would be content if, on the achievement of an un- 
derstanding, the Prussian government on its part laid proposals 
for altering the May Laws before the Prussian Parliament.” If 
this, which was surely not asking too much, were not conceded, 
Mgr. Jacobini, “from the dry tone of Cardinal Nina’s latest de- 
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spatch,” seemed to fear that the Holy Chair would then feel itself 
bound to issue a declaration to the faithful in Prussia setting forth 
the reasons why the negotiations have led to nothing.” Further 
despatches are given specifying the guarantees demanded by the 
Pope with regard to the status of the bishops and clergy in 
Prussia and the empire, which are all completely reasonable and 
absolutely necessary to the free exercise of their ecclesiastical 
office and functions. The nuncio was convinced that, as far as 
Prince Bismarck’s concessions went, “the Catholic clergy would 
be 4 /a merci of the government, there being in his opinion no 
security for the exercise of the sacred ministry,” as it is plain 
there is not, beyond the whim or pleasure of the government. 
Prince Hohenlohe then comes on the scene, speaking for Prince 
Bismarck. 

In his despatch he refers to the organization and tactics of the 
Centre party, and observes that “for ten long years the govern- 
ment has been confronted with a denial on the part of Rome of 
its éxercising any influence on that fraction, which includes a con- 
siderable number of priests and is elected under sacerdotal pres- 
sure.” It was this terrible fraction which “ now destroyed all the 
chancellor’s hopes of achieving an understanding with the Pope.” 
He politely adds: “ The assertion that the Roman Chair exercises 
no influence on the Centre meets with no belief here.” Next the 
chancellor himself takes up the pen again, subsequent to the 
speech he made in the Reichstag, mentioned in the earlier portion 
of this article, wherein he assailed all parties in turn, but the Cen- 
tre party most of all. In his despatch he reproduced the sub- 
stance of the bitter reproaches he then made against the Centre. 
He wants to know whether the Pope has or has not the power or 
the will “to restrain its political adherents in Parliament from 
championing principles emphatically condemned by it ”’—refer- 
ring to the Catholic opposition to the extension of the Anti-Social- 
ist Law. He confesses that, in view of all these things, his hopes 
of a successful issue ofthe negotiations have been considerably 
dashed, but concludes: “Nevertheless, the imperial govern- 
ment, animated by the pacific mood in which it met the first ad- 
vances of His Holiness, and penetrated by the sympathy it has 
always felt for the orphaned congregations, will hesitate no 
longer of its own initiative to lay before the Legislature such 
measures as are compatible with the inalienable rights of the state, 
and also according to its firm conviction, founded on the exam- 
ple of other countries, to render possible the restoration of a 
well-ordered diocesan administration and supply the ranks of a 
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diminished priesthood.” Hence the bill now under discussion in 
the Prussian Landtag. 

As for the debates on the already half-rejected bill, it is 
profitless, in view of its rejection, to go at lengthinto them. The 
chief interest attaches to what lay behind it and influenced Prince 
Bismarck in his remarkable change of front. Herr Von Putt- 
kamer, the Minister of Public Worship, presented the bill to an 
extraordinarily crowded house, in a speech that closed with the 
declaration that the government “ wanted peace with the Catholic 
Church, nor would they ever be able to answer to history and 
their conscience if they did not do all in their power to achieve 
this”! Dr. Falk replied in defence of the May Laws in a manner 
that may be easily imagined by those who have followed the 
thread of this controversy. Towards the close of his speech he 
deeply deplored “the prospect of a Clerico-Conservative ministry 
after the retirement of Prince Bismarck—willing, perhaps, to go 
to Canossa.”” Dr.  Windthorst, the Catholic leader, whose wisdom, 
wit, profound patriotism, and perfect skill as a Parliamentary 
leader and debater have been chiefly instrumental in leading up 
the Catholic party to its present formidable position, spoke for 
the Catholics. He declared that his party would give no definite 
vote on the bill; that in discussing it they were not to be under- 
stood as compromising any of the church’s rights, for without an 

. understanding with the Holy Chair they could not agree to any 
ecclesiastical laws; that perfect peace was not to be attained before 
the state recognized and restored Catholics to the status quo ante. 
This, he said, was not to be reached all at once, but they had 
learned that very much was to be achieved by patience and per- 
severance. He stated, as we have stated, that in temporal affairs 
the Holy Father had nothing whatever to do with them. Did 
the chancellor, he asked, fancy that the Holy See, which existed 
for all states, would become the willing instrument of one? He 
repudiated the idea that the Centre party was merely a confes- 
sional party. “ They stood up for the rights of all alike, the Jews 
not excepted.” It was a mere empty phrase, he concluded, to 
say that the Curia was but slightly inclined to advances ; the fact 
being that “the extreme alacrity of the Pope in this respect might 
almost justify the saying that His Holiness himself had already 
gone to Canossa.” 

The fate of the bill is already known. It was destined from 
the first to die a natural death. Its rejection by the Catholics 
may afford Prince Bismarck the opportunity of throwing the 
onus on their shoulders. But if he chooses to throw dust in his 
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own eyes, he cannot hope to do so much longer in the eyes of the 
world. Nobody is deceived by this skeleton of a concession to 
lawful Catholic demands, or by Prince Bismarck’s motive in in- 
sisting on holding in his own hand the discretionary power over 
the May Laws. “ Permissive persecution” is what the London 
Spectator (May 29) calls it. “It seems quite impossible,” says this 
journal, “that the Roman Catholic authorities should accept it. 
If the bill should pass by their help, and be put into execution 
for their advantage, they would be placed entirely at the mercy 
of the minister of public worship. They could not reap the 
benefit of a single one of the provisions professedly designed for 
their benefit, except on condition of keeping on good terms with 
him. .. . From every point of view but that of momentary con- 
venience, the position of the Roman Catholic Church in Prussia 
would be worse under the measure now under consideration than 
it is under the May Laws.” The Falk Laws, says the Pal/ Mall 
Gazette, “ were an attempt to carry out asystem of persecution un- 
der conditions which rendered it impossible for them to succeed. 
. .. All the suffering which the-Catholics have undergone for 
conscience’ sake has not benefited Prince Bismarck an atom... . 
If the Falk Laws are to be carried out, let them be pressed on as 
a portion of a deliberate policy sanctioned by the nation and to 
be persevered with as a matter of state; if they are to be re- 
pealed, let that too be done in accordance with usage, and in de- - 
ference to the judgment of the representatives of the people. 
The half-way course of leaving their enforcement ‘optional, and 
thus placing a power the more in the hands of a minister already 
too powerful for the liberties of his countrymen, is merely to sur- 
render those privileges of Parliament which in Prussia have been 
so hardly and so recently acquired.” 

“ The letter of Leo XIII.,” says the London Times (May 20), 
“to the Archbishop of Cologne, in February of this year, was a 
still more distinct proof of the desire for peace. . . . Why should 
the Prussian government care to persevere in this war with a 
portion of its subjects? What has it to gain? The Falk Laws 
were not measures for all time; they were /ois de circonstance. 
. .. He (Prince Bismarck) must be well aware that severity is 
now uncalled for ; that some of the fears which he entertained in 
1873 have become manifestly groundless; that the Roman Catho- 
lic subjects of the empire are Germans first, and are as much 
attached to it as are their Protestant countrymen. . . . The 
pretext for the May Laws is almost gone. They can be worth 
retaining, in the view of a statesman, only as a means of keep- 
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ing a hold over the Centre party and securing their sup- 
port.” 

Here the case of the Catholic Church against the Prussian 
government may be allowed to rest for the present. What is to 
be said further of a case where the defendant, who is at the same 
time the judge, comes into court, admits that the main charges 
against the plaintiff are groundless and untrue ; admits the griev- 
ous sufferings that the plaintiff has undergone by reason of those 
charges, grave damages to person, property, and character; yet 
insists by virtue of his office on holding zz ¢errorem over the plain- 
tiffs head the pains and penalties attached to charges which he 
confesses have neither foundation nor justification? As is suff- 
ciently seen by the testimony here cited, public opinion abroad 
condemns Prince Bismarck. His own present action condemns 
him; for, as later despatches show, he persists in doing something 
to relieve Catholic disabilities, and his bill, which was lame from 
the beginning, is being lopped through the Landtag by’“a species 
of mild mutilation. How it will come out of the process remains 
to be seen. Prince Bismarck, however, is hardly the man to sit 
long on the fence. He will finally adopt one course or the other, 
and be wholly just or else fall back on his old form of complete 
antagonism to the Catholic Church. It is plain to the world that 
justice has won another of its patient victories, though the full 
award may not be yet meted out to it. The German Catholics 
have come nobly through their baptism of fire, purified and 
strengthened by it. Even the Orthodox Protestants now look to 
them as their champions against the aggressions of the state on 
the domain of conscience. The Socialists, who are by no means 
all wrong, though wild and vague in their demands, look to them 
as the champions of human freedom. The National-Liberal party 
broke down altogether here when the supreme test came and 
showed the essential hollowness of their claim to true liberal 
principles. The Conservatives look upon the Catholics as the 
chief pillar of conservatism in the state. What does all this 
go to show but simply that the Centre is a true Catholic par- 
ty, where all right principles unite? They have only to con- 
tinue their patient struggle in the admirable manner in which it 
has so far been conducted in order to win back not only their 
complete civil and religious freedom, but to strengthen and con- 
solidate the mighty empire whose existence Prince Bismarck says 
despairingly is at stake. 
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A GROUP OF ROMAN SANCTUARIES. 


IN a lonely spot behind the Coelian Hill, at the entrance to the 
romantic valley of Egeria, stands the ancient convent of San Sisto 
which inspired the pen of Lacordaire. It is now melancholy and 
deserted, its spacious court like a farm-yard, its halls damp and 
mouldering, and its cloisters fast going to decay, but still deeply 
interesting on account of its time-honored associations. On this 
spot six early popes, martyred for the faith, were entombed. Here 
St. Dominic established the first house of his order at Rome, and 
wrought many wonders celebrated in art and legendary lore. 
Generations of Roman nuns, and, after them, of exiled Irish 
friars, lie buried beneath the pavements. In its solitary church 
are paintings by Giotto, and its venerable chapter-house is cov- 
ered with the choicest productions of Pére Hyacinthe Besson, the 
Dominican artist, who was one of the early companions of Lacor- 
daire, and who, sacrificing his natural tastes for the higher labors 
of the priesthood, died in the East—a martyr of charity. 

There is a mournful, poetic aspect about the whole neighbor- 
hood. In front are the gigantic ruins of the baths of Caracalla, 
amid whose crumbling arches Shelley wrote his Prometheus Un- 
bound. They are no longer picturesque with wild flowers and 
shrubs, as in his day, but bare, gaunt, and unsightly. At the 
north is the Coelian Hill with its group of historic churches, and 
along the southern base the valley of the Almo with its lonely 
fountain, where Numa sought inspiration. Close by the convent; 
and across the vast Campagna, runs the Appian Way, bordered 
by ruined tombs that make it the saddest way on earth, save one. 

The history of San Sisto goes back to the second century of 
the Christian era. The first church here was built in memory of 
the separation on this very spot of Pope St. Sixtus II. and St. 
Lawrence, as the former was led away to be martyred. 
“ Whither goest thou, O my father! without thy son and ser- 
vant?” cried St. Lawrence. “Am I found unworthy to accom- 
pany thee to death, and to pour out my blood with thine in testi- 
mony to the truth of Christ?” “I do not leave thee, my son,” 
replied St. Sixtus. “In three days thou shalt follow me, and thy 
battle shall be harder than mine, for I am old and weak, and my 
course will soon be finished, but thou art in the strength of thy 
youth and full of endurance. Thy torments will be longer, and 
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thy triumph consequently the greater. Therefore grieve not, for 
Lawrence the levite shall soon follow Sixtus the priest.” 

It was a noble Roman matron named Tigrida who gave the 
land for the church, and here St. Sixtus was buried, whence it 
was often called in ancient times St. Sixtus Tigrida. It also bore’ 
the name of St. Sixtus in Piscina, because it was near the /zscina 
publica where the Roman people were taught to swim. The 
church was afterward rebuilt and enlarged out of the ruined tem- 
ple of Mars that stood near by, famed for its hundred columns. 
Pope Innocent III. restored it in the thirteenth century, and the 
place was given to St. Dominic, who founded a convent here and 
gathered about him a hundred friars. He afterwards removed to 
the more spacious convent of Santa Sabina, on the Aventine, and 
gave San Sisto to some Dominican nuns he had brought from 
Prouille, in France, to initiate a community of nuns from beyond 
the Tiber into their holy practices. More than forty were estab- 
lished here the first week in Lent, 1218. The first to take the 
habit of St. Dominic was the Beata Cecilia, of the Cesarini family, 
who was only seventeen years of age. She became the superior 
of the house, and to her we are indebted for many valuable de- 
tails of St. Dominic’s labors at Rome. More than three centuries 
later we find the nuns still in possession of San Sisto, but they 
were finally driven away by the malaria, and in 1572 they estab- 
lished themselves in the convent of San Domenico e Sisto, near 
the Quirinal, which the present government has converted into a 
Court of Accounts. From that time their old residence has been 
known as San Sisto Vecchio, or the Old. It was then given to 
the Irish Dominicans proscribed by Queen Elizabeth of England, 
and here among others Thomas Howard, afterwards cardinal, 
who sprang from the earls of Arundel, was in 1646 professed a 
friar of the order of St. Dominic. They, in their turn, finally left 
San Sisto on account of its unwholesomeness ; but the general of 
the order retained a few rooms in the house, and the saintly Pope 
Benedict XIII., who was a Dominican, and never ceased to be a 
religious, whether as archbishop of Benevento or Sovereign Pontiff, 
used to spend some days here, every spring and autumn, in re- 
tirement, especially at Carnival time, occupying a chamber over 
the chapter-room rendered so famous by St. Dominic. He re- 
stored the church again, or, as it would seem, built another with- 
in that of the thirteenth century, perhaps to obviate the damp- 
ness. The walls are about a yard apart, at least at the apse, 
where, on the outer and more ancient wall, some interesting half- 


ruined paintings by Giotto have recently been discovered, among 
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them a striking figure of St. Paul and some lovely heads of saints 
and angels. They have been cleaned, but with great difficulty, 
owing to the narrowness of the space and the crumbling of the 
wall on which they are painted. 

The convent for a time was used as a paper manufactory, and 
the lands are still owned by the city and planted as a nursery of 
young trees, but the chapter-room has always been held by the 
order. The church is too remote from the city to be frequented, 
except in the third week in Lent, when a station is held here, and 
the Roman clergy come out to pray and honor its ancient memo- 
ries. It also gives a title to a cardinal priest, the actual pos- 
sessor of which is Cardinal Parocchi, of Bologna—the place where 
St. Dominic died, and where he still lies enshrined. 

* When you enter the court of San Sisto from the Via di San Se- 
bastiano, the friary is directly in front, with the church at the left, 
and at the right the chapter-room, which belongs to the time of 
St. Dominic and witnessed some of his greatest miracles. It isa 
hall about forty feet long, twenty-eight broad, and eighteen high, 
with low Roman arches supported in the middle by two granite 
pillars, the bases of which are half buried in the soil. There is a 
small arched window at the east, beneath which is an altar erected 
by Pope Benedict XII1. on the spot where St. Dominic said Mass 
forthe young Napoleone, just killed by a fall from his horse. This 
_Napoleone was of the ancient Orsini family, like Pope Benedict 
himself. The walls, in all about two hundred square yards, are 
nearly covered with scenes from the life of St. Dominic, executed 
by Pére Besson in his few intervals of leisure from the obliga- 
tions of the monastic life. Pére Besson used to descend from the 
convent of Santa Sabina by the same path St. Dominic took when 
he went to see the nuns at San Sisto, and he was usually accom- 
panied by Fra Angelo, a lay-brother said to have been as angelic 
in person and character as his name. The lay-brother sat to him 
as a model and served him as cook. In 1853 Pére Besson installed 
himself here for several weeks from Monday morning till Saturday 
night, occupying the same rooms formerly used by Benedict XIII. 
By five o’clock in the morning he had finished his meditation and 
said his office. He then descended to the great solitary church 
to say Mass, after which he painted till night, hardly stopping 
long enough to dine, and he ended the day, as he began it, with 
prayer. One day while on the top of a high scaffold, absorbed 
in his work, he was surprised by a visit from Pius IX., who had 
been taking his constitutional. The Pope encouraged the artist 
in his work and expressed a desire for its completion. When the 
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friar knelt to receive the Pope’s parting benediction the latter 
took the artist’s hand and kissed it. 

The chapter-room is entered by 2 porch from the outer court. 
At the left, on entering, is the Madonna del Rosario. The Vir- 
gin, seated on a throne with, the Infant Jesus in her arms, gives 
the rosary to St. Dominic and St. Catharine of Siena, who are 
kneeling at her feet. Beautiful angels are grouped around, with 
emblematic lilies and roses in the folds of their graceful garments. 
This picture is considered by many as superior in delicacy and 
religious expression to the celebrated Sassoferrato at Santa Sa- 
bina. 

Beyond, St. Dominic and St. Francis are kneeling to embrace 
each other in the portico of a church—a painting that rivals the 
old Umbrian masters who have depicted the same scene, at least 
in expressing the profound humility of St. Francis and the ardor 
of St. Dominic’s tender greeting. Lacordaire eloquently de- 
scribes this scene, and tells how the embrace of these great 
patriarchs of the religious life has been perpetuated in the orders 
they founded. The following is only an instance: Every year, 
on the festival of St. Dominic, a carriage is sent by the general 
of the Dominicans from the Minerva to the Ara Ceeli, to bring 
the general of the Franciscans, who comes attended by several 
of his brethren. The guests are received with a fraternal em- 
brace before the grand altar of the church, and while the Domini- 
cans are engaged in the choir the Franciscans officiate at the 
altar. They afterwards dine together in the refectory, and then 
unite in singing the antiphon: “The seraphic Francis and the 
apostolic Dominic have taught us thy law, O Lord!” A similar 
ceremony takes place at the Ara Cceli on the festival of St. 
Francis. 

Next in the series is St. Dominic commissioned to preach the 
Gospel. This is represented as taking place before the tomb of 
the holy apostles, who appear visibly before him. St. Peter gives 
him a staff, and St. Paul the Gospels, saying: “Go and preach. 
For this purpose thou wast created.” 

On the pilasters that separate these paintings are the sweet 
figures of four female saints of the Dominican Order in pairs—St. 
Agnes of Montepulciano and St. Catharine of Siena; St. Rose of 
Lima and St. Catharine de Ricci—with their peculiar attributes. 
For the corresponding pillars at the other end Pére Besson had 
prepared cartoons of four sainted friars of his order—St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Hyacinth, St. Peter Martyr and St. Vincent 
Ferrer—figures incomparable for their grace and simple dignity. 
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At the right as you enter the chapter-room is the restoration 
to life of the architect of the convent, struck down by the crum- 
bling of an arch. Several friars, with faces full of awe, pity, and 
hope, are kneeling around. St. Dominic is praying with outspread 
arms and beautiful uplifted face, and the dead man is just coming 
to life. Behind is the unfinished tower of the convent. This is 
the poorest picture of the series, but full of feeling and tender 
piety. : 

On the opposite wall is the artist s best work—the restoring to 
life of the young Napoleone Orsini, nephew of Cardinal Stefano 
di Fossanuova, which took place on Ash Wednesday, 1218, in this 
very room. In the painting you see the same low arches, the 
same sunken pillars, reproduced. Orsini is lying on a mortuary 
cloth such as you see still used in Italy. At the right, pale with 
emotion, are the nuns of St. Mary beyond the Tiber, come to 
take possession of their new abode—among them the Beata Ce- 
cilia, an eye-witness Of the miracle, of which she has left an ac- 
count. At the left are the cardinals and bishops come to take 
part in the ceremonies of the day, among whom is Cardinal Ste- 
fano, who stands with clasped, supplicating hands. In thecentre, 
surrounded by his brethren as pale as the nuns, is St. Dominic, 
rapt in ecstatic prayer a little above the ground, with eyes and 
arms raised to heaven. His face is said to resemble that of the 
artist, but transfigured and beautified by a mysterious supernatu- 
ral expression. He seems to raise Orsini from the dead by the 
irresistible power of the prayer of faith that removes mountains. 
The young man is coming to life. His lower limbs are still stiff 
in death, but life is quickening in his frame. His half-raised head, 
his look of astonishment, his eyes full of love and gratitude, his 
extended arms, are all directed toward St. Dominic as by some 
attraction he is unable to resist. The variety of characters and 
costumes, the grouping, the varied attitudes, the happy arrange- 
ment of the draperies, the rich and harmonious coloring, above 
all the wonderful expression, make this a truly admirable picture. 

There is also a series of sixteen medallions in neutral tints, 
depicting other scenes in the life of St. Dominic. 

Over the door is the miraculous dinner served by two beauti- 
ful angels in shining raiment. And along the lower wall, at the 
left end of the room, is the striking procession of the nuns of 
St. Mary beyond the Tiber with lighted torches in their hands, at- 
tending the venerated image of their Madonna, which is borne to 
San Sisto in the night-time by St. Dominic out of fear of the peo- 
ple, who refuse to let it be carried away. 
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The triumph of the cross is the principal motive of the whole 
series, and that sacred symbol is everywhere to be seen surround- 
ed by arabesques of charming originality. The pilasters are 
adorned with lilies and roses, the chosen emblems of the Domini- 
can Order. Long golden chains denote the captivating eloquence 
of its members in the sacred desk. The arches are blue and sown 
with golden stars. Everything is vigorous, expressive, and re- 
ligious, but unfortunately the work was suspended by the artist’s 
second mission to the East, and never completed. What he ac- 
complished, however, constitutes a genuine poem in honor of St. 
Dominic; but the room is poorly lighted, and the dampness of the 
place is fast destroying the brilliancy of these beautiful paint- 
ings.* 

Opposite San Sisto Vecchio is the small but interesting church 
of Santi Nereo ed Achilleo, where repose not only the two mar- 
tyrs from whom it derives its name, but St. Flavia Domitilla, of 
the imperial race of Titus and Domitian, who received the reli- 
gious veil from Pope St. Clement—one of the earliest instances of 
a female of rank consecrating herself to a life of devotion and 
good works. Her slaves Nereus and Achilleus, possibly Greeks 
from their Homeric names, are said to have been instrumental in 
her conversion to Christianity, or at least in her refusing to 
marry the idolater Aurelian, to whom she had been betrothed. 
They were all banished to Pontia, or Ponza, one of the many isles 
of the Mediterranean Sea consecrated by the memory of saints 
and martyrs. Her faithful servants, Nereus and Achilleus, were 
tortured to induce them to renounce the faith, and finally sent 
with her to Terracina, on the mainland, where they were be- 
headed. It is difficult to associate such a place as Terracina with 
torture and martyrdom. It is on the shore of the Mediterranean 
Sea. The hills around it are covered with the orange and citron, 
which embalm the air with a delicious perfume that excites the 
imagination and intoxicates the senses. The aloe and cactus 
border the roads. Wild flowers grow everywhere in profusion. 
The sea breaks against the cliffs, not with wild fury as on north- 
ern shores, but with a measured roar as if merely to assert its 
grandeur. You are on the borders of Campania Felix—happy 
land indeed. 

St. Flavia Domitilla continued to live in this beautiful region, 
and gathered around her other Christian maidens of like high 
purposes, but in the time of Trajan she was, by order of the pre- 


*In describing these paintings we have followed, but not confined ourselves to, M. Cartier’s 
excellent account. 
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fect, burned in her own house, together with her two foster-sis- 
ters, Euphrosyne and Theodora. The remains of all these martyrs 
were gathered up by a holy deacon named Cesareus and conveyed 
to Rome, where they were deposited in a catacomb near the Via 
Ardeatina. This catacomb, one of the earliest Christian cemeteries 
in existence, now bears the name, not of the great Flavian family, 
but of the two slaves, Nereus and Achilleus, who were buried here 
with their mistress. Their remains were in the year 524 removed 
by Pope John I. to the church of the Fasciola, on the Appian 
Way, which from that time took their name. This church stood 
on the site of an oratory mentioned as far back as 494, and was 
called Fasciola from the tradition that St. Peter, when led along 
the Appian Way, here dropped one of the bandages ( fasciz) from 
his ankles, that had been wounded by fetters in the Mamertine 
prison. Many captive Jews then lived in this neighborhood, and 
doubtless some Christians among them. Domitian restricted 
the residence of the Jews to the valley of Egeria, where they 
lived in great poverty and degradation, from prosperous mer- 
chants forced to become mere hawkers and pedlars and laborers, 
whose only possessions were their baskets and a few wisps of 
straw. Juvenal speaks with great indignation of their living 
here, and says the Romans sold them the very shade of the 
trees. 

Pope Leo III. rebuilt the church of SS. Nereo and Achilleo 
in the eighth century, but it fell into such a ruinous condition in 
the course of time that in the thirteenth century Gregory IX. had 
the remains of the holy martyrs transferred to the church of St. 
Adrian, in the Forum. Cardinal Baronius, a great lover of Chris- 
tian antiquities, at his elevation to the purple begged Pope Clem- 
ent VIII. to give him the title of SS. Nereo and Achilleo, because 
he wished, out of pious veneration, to restore the church and pre- 
serve its primitive character. His solicitude is evident from an 
inscription he placed in the tribune to this effect: ““ Whoever thou 
mayst be that succeedest me as cardinal priest of this church, I 
beseech thee, for the glory of God and by the merits of the holy 
martyrs, to remove nothing, to change nothing, to bear nothing 
away, but to preserve the antique character of this church pious- 
ly restored, and so by the prayers of the saints may God come, 
always to thy aid.” The pious wish has hitherto been scru- 
pulously respected. 


When Cardinal Baronius had the relics of the holy martyrs 
brought back to this church there was a triumphal procession 
after the manner of those instituted by the old Romans to com- 
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memorate a great victory. It was not forgotten, in a place so 
tenacious of ancient traditions, that St. Flavia Domitilla belonged 
to a family that greatly contributed to the glory of the city. The 
procession set out from the church of St. Adrian, built on the 
ruins of the basilica of Aimilius Paulus. 

Instead of the priséners of war who used to figure in such 
pageants were orphans and other captives of faith and charity, 
bearing torches, and accompanied by the pacific legions of con- 
fraternities and religious congregations, with a vast train of 
priests and monks of different orders, soldiers of civilization who 
seek to bring the world under the sweet rule of Christ and Rome. 
The sacred relics were borne on a car of triumph beneath a crim- 
son canopy. All Rome was in attendance. The immense train 
went around to the grand staircase leading up to the Capitol, the 
houses on the way adorned with flowers and appropriate inscrip- 
tions. At the foot of the staircase stood the Roman senators and 
princes to receive the holy relics, which were borne to an altar on 
the square before the Capitol, and there set up amid the beating 
of drums, the pealing of trumpets, and the discharge of cannon. 
After some prayers in honor of the martyrs the procession re- 
sumed its march, passing down behind the Capitol, past the arch 
of Septimius Severus and the Forum Romanum, and along the 
Via Sacra to the arch of Titus, that celebrates the downfall! of 
Jerusalem. Beside the ancient inscriptions declaring that this 
arch was erected by the senate and Roman people to the Emperor 
Titus for having overthrown Jerusalem and aggrandized the city, 
new inscriptions were set up by Cardinal Baronius in honor of 
Flavia Domitilla, with an allusion to the empire of the soul and 
the grandeur of moral victories: “ This triumphal arch, once de- 
creed and erected to the Emperor Titus Flavius Vespasian for 
having brought rebellious Judea under the dominion of the Ro- 
man Empire, the senate and Roman people decree and consecrate 
more happily to St. Flavia Domitilla, niece of this same Titus, for 
having increased and propagated the Christian religion by her 
martyrdom.” 

On the other side was the following: “The senate and Ro- 
man people to St. Flavia Domitilla, niece of Titus Flavius Vespa- 
sian, who, by shedding her blood and giving her life for the faith, 
more gloriously testified to the death of Jesus Christ than this 
same Titus when, in accomplishment of the will of God, he was 
made the avenger of that death by the destruction of Jeru- 
salem.” 

Passing between the great Flavian amphitheatre and the Pala- 
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tine hill, where stood the ancient palace of the Czesars, they came 
to the noble arch erected to Constantine in commemoration of 
the triumph of Christianity by the victories over Maxentius and 
Licinius. On it was placed this new inscription: “ The senate 
and Roman people to St. Flavia Domitilla and SS. Nereus and 
Achilleus: on this same Via Sacra, where so many Roman empe- 
rors have passed in triumph after subjugating provinces to the 
empire of the Roman people, these martyrs now pass in triumph 
even more glorious, for they triumphed by the loftiness of their 
courage over the very conquerors themselves.” 

And on the other side: “ The senate and Roman people to St. 
Flavia Domitilla: twelve emperors, her kinsmen, illustrated by 
their brilliant deeds the Flavian family and the city of Rome; 
but she alone has shed more lustre on both by renouncing for 
Christ the empire and her own life.” * 

Cardinal Baronius, attended by several members of the Sacred 
College, received the holy relics at the door of SS. Nereo and 
Achilleo, and intoned the antiphon, “Enter, O ye saints of 
God!” They were borne into the church, where, after appro- 
priate ceremonies, they were deposited in a tomb under the main 
altar. This altar is inlaid with mosaic, and over it is a canopy 
supported by pillars of African marble. It has a marble grating 
in front, through which objects are passed to touch the tomb, after 
the ancient custom. The tribune is raised above the nave, and 
has a low marble screen, and there aref€wo ancient ambons for the 
epistle and gospel. On the arch above is the oldest known repre- 
sentation of the Transfiguration—a mosaic of the eighth century. 
Christ stands in an elliptical glory with Moses and Elias at his 
side, and the three disciples at his feet so overpowered by his 
glory that they veil their faces with their mantles. On one side 
is the Annunciation, and on the other the Virgin and Child at- 
tended by an angel with his wings spread in an attitude of won- 
der; the Child, though on his Mother’s breast, seemingly sus- 
tained by his own strength. This celebrated mosaic, of the time 
of the Nestorian heresy, is ‘a standing affirmation of the church 
that Mary was the Mother of God. 

On the ceiling of the nave is painted the council held in 
this church by St. Gregory the Great. The curious marble chair 
or throne, resting on lions, which he occupied on that occasion, 
is behind the main altar, and on it is graven the commencement 
of his twenty-eighth homily, so applicable to our age, in which 
all foundations are overthrown—a homily delivered more than 


*See Mgr. Gerbet’s Rome Chrétienne, 
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twelve hundred years ago in this church, or in the neighboring 
catacomb, on the anniversary of the martyrdom of SS. Nereus 
and Achilleus: “The saints before whose tomb we have gathered, 
looking down from the elevation of their souls upon the prospe- 
rous world, trod it under their feet. Life was before them, with 
assured peace and every comfort ; and yet this world, blooming as 
it seemed in itself, had already withered in their hearts. Behold 
to-day it has withered in itself, but in our hearts it seems bloom- 
ing still. Everywhere we see death, mourning, and desolation. 
We are smitten on every side. On every side we are filled with 
bitterness, and yet, blinded by our carnal desires, we love the 
very bitterness of the world. We pursue it as it flies from us. 
We cling to it when it crumbles to atoms.” 

A little beyond SS. Nereo and Achilleo, at the end of a grassy 
court, with a granite column before it is the antique church of 
San Cesareo, mentioned by St. Gregory, well worth visiting for 
its carved marble pulpit and altar inlaid with mosaic, its ancient 
episcopal throne, its rich columns of brocatelle marble from some 
old pagan temple, and the tomb of the titular saint, with angels 
drawing aside the curtains that screen it. Here St. Sergius was 
elected to the Papacy in 687. It was he who introduced the sing- 
ing of the Agnus Dei at the Mass—the exclamation of St. John the 
Baptist at the coming of the Son of God. Father O’Brien* 
says it was already in use by the choir, as may be seen from the 
Sacramentary of Pope Gregory the Great, but it was now 
adopted by the clergy. Near this church used to stand the 
lapis manalis brought solemnly into ancient Rome to procure 
rain. 

Turning down a lonely lane a little beyond San Cesareo at the 
left, and passing between vineyards and gardens solitary enough 
to be miles away from the city, you come to a little octagon 
chapel close by the old Porta Latina, which is now walled up. 
This is the chapel of San Giovanni in Oleo, which stands on the 
spot where St. John the Evangelist was thrown into a caldron 
of boiling oil in the time of Domitian, from which “ he came forth 
as from a refreshing bath.” It was rebuilt in 1509 by Mgr. 
Benoit Adam, of Burgundy, French auditor of the Rota. On the 
front are his arms, bearing three eagles, with the device, Av 
plaisir de Diev. There is a grating through which you can look 
in, and sometimes the key is in the door. The chapel is some- 
what dilapidated, and the old frescoes of the apostle in the cal- 
dron are nearly ruined, but nothing can obliterate the memories 

* The History of the Mass. 
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of the spot. Beneath the altar are remains of the ancient furnace 
that heated the caldron. 

Near by is the large deserted church of St. John at the Latin 
Gate, with a fine old campanile and a well on one side witha 
sculptured marble curb. This curb between two marble columns 
supports the cross-beam bearing the pulley to raise and lower 
the buckets. The church is large, damp, and chill, with ancient 
columns of different kinds, evidently from old Roman temples. 
The altar and doors are inlaid with mosaic bands. The tribune 
has a beautiful Opus Alexandrinum pavement, and there are some 
frescoes of the Deluge and the Baptism of Christ. The church 
gives a title to a cardinal, and on certain festivals its gray walls 
are covered with rich hangings, its altars lighted, and the pave- 
ment strewn with fragrant green leaves, for a solemn service ; but 
most of the year it is nearly deserted. These lonely churches, of 
which there are so many at Rome, which speak of past grandeur 
and a lively faith, and are large enough for throngs of worship- 
pers, appeal very strongly to one’s heart. We are at first un- 
happy because they seem forsaken and apparently useless‘ in a 
remote, sparsely-inhabited part of the city, but the fact soon 
comes home to us that they are chiefly monuments of some glori- 
ous memory of the church, as the triumphal arches were erected 
to commemorate some great victory. They were erected to the 
glory of God and not for human aggrandizement, and stand as 
witnesses of his grace. One learns to love this prodigality of 
churches not needed for man, which are slowly wasting away in 
silent worship of their own, as it were. It is a consolation to 
think there was a time when one place in the world broke out 
into all these expressions of praise and gratitude to God. 


VALUE AND WORTH. 


Hast thou something, then give it to me for its value ; 
Art thou something, I give you my soul in exchange. 
—Schiller. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


PERHAPS no.country in the world to-day is a more interesting 
subject of study and observation than England. The fact that 
for centuries she has neglected the education of the masses makes 
the public look with more than a passing interest at the manner 
in which the present generation of the English laboring classes 
are going to act with an intellectual instrument in their hands 
unknown to their predecessors, and a sympathy—better expressed, 
probably, as a pretended interest—in their welfare by political 
leaders, to which these poorer classes have hitherto been strangers. 
A country, or its government, which till 1870 had no fixed code 
determining what should be done for the intellectual betterment 
of the common people may well feel ashamed of such an accusa- 
tion ; for only within the last ten years have even partial measures 
been adopted for the intellectual development of eighty per cent. 
of the English people. 

One would suppose that when a country claiming the intelli- 
gence which England assumes to herself had made up her mind 
to do something for the education of her people, the best of 
modern systems, that to which the general verdict of public 
opinion has awarded the palm for excellence, would be adopted. 
Yet, so far from this being the case, despite visits of inspection 
made to all the best elementary schools of the Continent, and 
even to America, England adopted the effete and long-since con- 
demned system known as the Lancasterian. There is not another 
country in Europe to-day with a system of instruction which 
would endure that adopted by England, and which, from present 
indications, she proposes to cling to for many years. Let the 
reader imagine an immense hall, say one hundred feet in length 
by thirty in width, and in this, say, two hundred children, from 
those in the A B C class to those studying the interest-tables, all 
pursuing their studies with more or less noise or discipline—this 
depending on the tact of the master in charge—and you have an 
idea of the English elementary school-room. There may be a 
curtain separating the classes; this is the extent to which the 
separate-room or mutual-simultaneous system has thus far pre- 


-vailed in England. However, these elementary schools are for 


the poor, and are doubtless considered quite good enough for 
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them. But what then of the pretended zeal of the so-called Re- 
formation for the improvement of the people? 

G. T. Bartley, in Zhe Schools for the People, tells us for the 
thousandth time that “it is usually admitted that the first step 
towards educating the great mass of this country [England] was 
taken about the period of the great Reformation.”* Yet even Mr. 
Bartley, who’ wrote in 1871, admits + that “ the’ Reformation in 
England, and the consequent suppression of the monasteries and 
religious houses, reduced the scanty means which then existed 
for the education of the children of the poorer classes.” With 
this second admission on record, we think Mr. Bartley has 
shown that it will take more than his word to prove that “the 
first step towards educating the great mass of the people was 
taken about the period of the great Reformation.” It is in spite 
of, not because of, the Reformation that anything has been done 
in England for the education of the poorer classes. Italy, the 
target for English tourists in their books of travel; Austria, de- 
spite her attachment to Catholic principles ; and, above all, France, 
the eldest daughter of the church, had their systems of education 
for the poor, and gave such evidence of the results of their 
systems that after the World’s Fairs of 1853 and 1867 England, 
shamed into a sense of her general ignorance, suddenly awoke to 
the fact that she had four millions of children of school age who 
were left to the enterprise of private charity or denominational 
industry for their instruction. Bartley tells us, in speaking of 
charity parochial schools, that 


“In 1539 a bill was passed containing the following passage: ‘that 
the religious houses would be converted to a better use, that God’s word 
might be set forth and children brought up in learning.’ This result, how- 
ever, was never realized, . . . for a century and a half after the Refor- 
mation was complete ... schools adapted for the lower classes to obtain 
instruction in reading and writing can hardly be said to have been or- 
ganized”! 


And to-day, that the Elementary Education Act of 1870 is in 
operation, what does the English code offer the child of the lower 
classes? Absolutely nothing more than “the three R’s”! The 
child is to be taught to read intelligently, to write, and to cipher. 
The master need not teach English grammar, and, so far as the 
government is concerned, the little boy or girl attending an ele- 
mentary school may leave it, after five years’ instruction, ignorant 
that there is such a place as the North Pole, or that our Saviour 


oP, x. 


+P. 325. 
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was not born in a city called London! Thus in 1880 England 
finds herself with a code of instruction inferior, as to the absolute 
scope of subjects, to that which France had insisted upon in some 
of its elementary schools as early as 1719. Grammar and geogra- 
phy are encouraged by a special grant when taught successfully, 
but the fact remains that these essentially elementary subjects are 
left to the discretion of master and manager. 

But the object of this paper is not so much to find fault with 
the past, or even with the present, but to show what is being 
done, and that with partial success, for a class hitherto neglected. 

As organized in each district, the system embraces one or 
more inspectors, appointed by her majesty; inspector’s assistants, 
who do the heavy work of examination; managers, generally the 
pastors of the various denominations; masters who direct the 
schools ; assistant masters, and monitors. And here we must in 
justice say how far ahead of America, in fair play to Catholics and 
to all the denominations, is the English government. Where the 
schools attached to the various churches, and accepting govern- 
ment supervision, are sufficient for the reception of the children of 
the locality, neither the Central Educational Department in Lon- 
don nor the local authorities interfere, save to give the earned 
grants annually. It is only where local certified schools are in- 
sufficient in number or in accommodation that a board is elected 
by the people, and on this body devolves the duty of selecting 
sites, erecting schools, and furnishing the same, to the satisfaction 
of the government and at the rate-payers’ cost. Most of the 
large cities and towns in England now have such school boards, 
but others, such as Catholic Preston, with its spirited inhabitants, 
have so far satisfied government without encumbering them- 
selves with what proves a most expensive luxury in the shape of 
a school board. 

Where a school board exists this body takes the place of local 
managers in the schools it directs. In parochial or denomina- 
tional schools the managers consist generally of the pastor, his 
vicars or curates, or, in the absence of the latter, of some respec- 
table members of the church. Unlike most other countries, 
while the government examines and certifies teachers, it does not 
directly employ them. Contracts of agreement are made only 
between manager and master, or, where a school board exists, 
between the board and the masters. This makes the supervision 
more direct, but in cases where the manager knows nothing of 
school discipline the influence is less effective; or where boards 
give way, as they generally do, to the whims of the more demon- 
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strative members, the master’s life is anything but a pleasant one. 
Most amusing samples of school board individualism might be 
cited, but the curious may consult the files of this year’s London 
School-master. 

Again, her majesty’s inspectors being nominated through 
the favor of the political party in power, these gentlemen, though 
in all cases graduates of some of the leading universities, have 
usually but the vaguest, if indeed they have any, idea of school 
management. This is probably one of the greatest blurs on 
English school government. The principle of caste which ob- 
tains so universally in England all but excludes the most compe- 
tent—viz., experienced masters—from becoming inspectors. The 
result is that men who have grown gray in the school-room are 
submitted year after year to inspection by a class of gentlemen 
often having fewer years of existence than those whose work they 
examine have of scholastic experience. It is not surprising that 
under such a system the utmost dissatisfaction should be ex- 
pressed at the opinions given by these tyros in educational 
work. What is most galling to manager and master is that, to 
some extent, the annual grants made to schools depend upon the 
report as to discipline, progress, etc., made by her majesty’s in- 
spectors. The wrong done has more than once been proved to 
be no imaginary one, as the pockets of all concerned in the re- 
sults of annual inspection demonstrate. As a consequence, the 
master, in spite of long experience, changes some well-established 
principle to meet what may prove a passing whim of an inexpe- 
rienced inspector, only to find at the next annual review that a 
new man appears upon the scene, whose views are diametrically 
opposed to those the unfortunate master has been endeavoring to 
conciliate during a preceding year’s work. This state of things 
is likely to change shortly. Several members of the House of 
Commons have been interviewed by the National Union of Eng- © 
lish Teachers, and they have promised to see that a bill shall be 
introduced requiring inspectors to have some other qualifications 
for their work than the good-will of a member of parliament or 
the patronage of the reigning premier. 

Before entering upon the domain of figures a word may be 
said in praise of the English system of examination of school-mas- 
ters. Here all are on an equal footing. Be the examined lay or 
religious, the examiners of the papers presented for their judg- 
ment are in ignorance the most complete. All work, save read- 
ing, is done in writing, and the papers from all centres in Eng- 
land and Scotland are sent to Whitehall, where the same com- 
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mission deal with all. In France, on the other hand, each centre 
has its own committee, subject to local whims and often to local 
prejudices, and there religious going up for examination are 
obliged to state the fact in their papers ; results have proved that in- 
justice of the grossest kind has thus been done members of reli- 
gious congregations by ill-disposed examiners. 

In the Blue Book on Elementary Education for 1878 we find 
that there was accommodation for 3,653,418 scholars, while the 
total registration was 3,154,973, leaving room in the schools al- 
ready erected for 500,000 children, supposing that all on the registers 
were in actual and regular attendance. Here is the sore spot in 
English elementary schools—irregularity of attendance. Of the 
number above given as on the registers, 1,100,116 were (infants) 
under.7 years of age; 1,929,523 were between 7 and 13; £25,334 
were above 13. Looking into these figures, howsoever cursorily, 
we perceive that only one child out of nine is at school when over 
thirteen years of age, showing at once how early the poor employ 
their children to assist in keeping the family. Of the 3,154,973 
on the registers, only 2,633,198 were present when the inspector 
visited the schools for annual examination, while but 2,150,683 
were in average daily attendance. But, of these, 1,976,889 had 
made 250 attendances out of a possible 400 or more half-days on 
which the schools were open. Again, but 1,335,118 out of the 
last number given were presented for examination, thus depriv- 
ing the schools and saving to the government the possible gain 
accruing from the examination of over 600,000 children. Of the 
1,335,118 presented for examination in “the three R’s” only 771,- 
652 passed in all three, about 50 per cent.; while 85.78 per cent. 
passed in reading, 78.99 in writing, and only 69.97 in arithmetic. 

Taking these figures, we find that two years ago a little more 
than half of the children were present 250 half-days in the year; 
less than one-half on the registers were presented for examination ; 
and only half of those presented, deing one-fourth of those on register, 
passed in the three’elementary subjects.. In other words, while 
nearly a million of children, as admitted elsewhere in the 
government reports, are not on the registers even, but one out of 
four of those so inscribed passed an elementary review in reading, 


‘writing, and arithmetic. This, if taken in connection with the 


million not inscribed, gives one out of six thus passing the com- 
plete elementary ordeal, while in arithmetic, the real test of intel- 
ligence in the English schools, one out of five is the result ! 

To American readers this will appear a scathing review. Yet, 
so far from blaming the masters for what they have not done, 
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any one who has seen these schools, and above all worked in them, 
will be surprised that, with so stupid a system, so much can be 
done. 

Our readers will naturally ask: “What grade do Catholic 
schools hold in the intellectual race?” We prefer to allow an 
authority to speak that will not be suspected. We quote from 
the report of “ The Poor-School Catholic Committee.” The re- 
port says: 


“The test of success in teaching lies not only in grants for attendance, 
but especially in grants to children as the result of examination. It ap- 
pears that out of the gross number in attendance, amounting to 117,969, the 
number of 31,062 received payment on account of attendance (only), while 
69,620 were presented for examination in the six standards (classes), of whom 
35,804 were under Io years of age, and 33,756 were over Io years of age. 
With regard to all those thus examined in the six standards, the percentage 
of Catholic scholars who passed in reading, in writing, and in arithmetic is 
somewhat higher than the general average.” * 


Again, p. 25: 


“Though, then, it is but too apparent that the results attained in the 
primary schools of the country still fall far short of what is required to af- 
ford a complete elementary education to the children attending then, it is 
satisfactory to find that upon a general average Catholic schools maintain 
their position very fairly in comparison with other schools; in the lower 
standards they show some superiority, but in the upper standards . . . there is 
a falling off.” 


Though personal experience has taught the writer many rea- 
sons why Catholic schools show this falling off in the higher stan- 
dards, we prefer again to quote the P. S. C. C. as our authority : 


“One of the principal reasons for this inferiority in the higher stan- 
dards is not far to seek. Catholic schools, as a rule, are filled with the 
children of the poorest persons in the land; their success in the lower stan- 
dards shows the intelligence of the children, and the zeal of the managers 
and teachers. Their failure in the upper standards and special subjects is 
due to no indifference on the part of Catholics to the higher branches of in- 
struction, but mainly to the great difficulty in persuading, or even, under 
the present law, in compelling, the poorest class of parents to keep their 
children at school after the age when they may begin to earn a little, and 
to the obstacles to any kind of study out of school which exist in the homes 
of the very poor.” 


Not content with this plain and unstrained statement of facts 
or reasons, the P. S. C. C. wisely add a paragraph which we 
think applies with its fullest force to American Catholic schools. 
The committee say : 


* Rept, P. S. C. C., p. 24 
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“ But though it is fair and just to bear these facts in mind in comparing 
Catholic with other schools, it is of the utmost importance at the same 
time to recollect that unless every possible exertion is used to maintain 
the standard of instruction in the higher subjects in our schools on a level 
with that in Board or Protestant schools, we not only place a very serious 
temptation in the way of Catholic parents, and put future generations of 
Catholics on a disadvantageous footing with others of their own class in 
the keen competition of life, but under a system such as now exists in 
Great Britain we run a most serious risk of having our children forced into 
non-Catholic schools on the ground of the superiority of the education 
given in them.” 

“ Successive governments, successive Parliaments, have shown their de- 
termination gradually but steadily to raise the level of instruction in ele- 
mentary schools, especially in the higher subjects; and it is therefore diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the importance of making every effort and every sacri- 
fice to keep Catholic schools fully up to the mark. The faith of thousands 
of little children may depend on the success of these efforts.” 


We cannot refrain from adding one other reason, which the 
P. S. C. C. seem to have overlooked, why Catholic schools 
pass a lower percentage in the higher standards, and in spe- 
cially-paid subjects. The monitors or pupil-teachers in the male 
departments of Catholic schools are woefully inferior not only 
to those in Protestant schools, but more particularly to the 
female pupil-teachers in Catholic schools. The writer might 
here cite instances without number in proof of this assertion. 
The two following must suffice. Shortly after his taking charge 
of a large Catholic school, meeting with the secretary of the 
school board in the same town, the latter gentleman asked: 


“ Well, what are you doing to improve the schools?” “Trying 
to improve our pupil-teachers,’ was our curt reply. “ Well 
done!” responded the board secretary. “You have any amount 
of room for work. Your female pupil-teachers in —— are the 


best taught in England. Your males are the worst in Europe.” 
No better proof of the incapacity of Catholic pupil-teachers can 
be had than the result of their examination for admission to the 
Training College at the end of their term as pupil-teachers. 
When we say that not thirty per cent. of the male Catholic pupil- 
teachers presented in late years for examination passed, while 
seventy per cent. of the others would be a fair assumed average 
of success, the truth of our assertion is evident. Were further 
proof needed, it might be found in an address delivered about 
two years ago by His Lordship the Bishop of Liverpool, who, in 
plain and unvarnished terms, spoke of the inferior class of pupil- 


teachers thus far found in Catholic boys’ schools. The honor- 
VOL. XXXI.—39 
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able exceptions which might be cited would only prove the gen- 
eral rule to the contrary. 

But, our readers may ask, why are the Catholic male pupil- 
teachers so inferior? Two reasons willhere suffice. 1. Boys,asa 
rule, when bright and sharp, find more congenial work elsewhere, 
in which they become proficient much sooner than in teaching. 
2. The salary thus far allowed them has been so insignificant as 
not to deserve the name. Thus, a young man with talents, in- 
struction, technical skill in teaching, and physical strength to en- 
dure the strain of six hours’ teaching and at ieast two hours of 
private instruction, has been expected to do this, and clothe and 
find himself in everything, besides helping his parents, for the 
magnificent (!) sum of not more than £75—say $375 American 
money. Here we are giving the most favorable terms which our 
experience has taught us to be the remuneration awarded these 
young teachers. One of the Catholic inspectors, still on duty, and 
among the most appreciated in the service, tells a good story 
which will illustrate the ludicrous state of affairs against which 
we are inveighing. A young lad of more than ordinary talents, 
and of such unusual skill as a teacher that he was held up at school 
conferences and in government reports by H. M. inspector as a 
model, had served three years of his apprenticeship. The fourth 
year had elapsed, and H. M. inspector came to examine the school 
in which the youthful prodigy had been indentured. In looking 
over the staff H. M. I. noticed theabsence of his promising friend. 
Upon inguiry he learned that the young man had obtained a 
better situation. Further investigation led to the discovery that 
the young man had become a /amp-lighter with £1 per week salary - 
—more than he had secured in the three previous years of ser- 
vice. Here is the real difficulty. The board schools, however, 
with the public funds to draw from, can pay the best of wages for 
the best of workmen. Hence the superiority of their male pupil- 
teachers. Females, on the contrary, are greater slaves in Eng- 
land than elsewhere. They must choose between service, the 
factory, or the school-room. Naturally they select the last, and 
put up with a minimum salary in the assured hope of an after 
permanent situation. This brings us to the question of the train- 
ing of masters and mistresses, one of the most interesting in the 
English system, and that which redounds most honor upon Ca- 
tholics in the results thus far achieved in the female Catholic train- 
ing establishments. 

After the usual four or five years’ apprenticeship all pupil- 
teachers are allowed to sit as normal scholars at some training 
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college, generally that of the denomination to which they belong, 
where two years’ instruction and theory are given at government 
expense. As avery large number present themselves annually 
—say thirty-five hundred females and one-third as many males 
—the very best only are accepted by the training colleges, 
the others who pass being allowed to become assistant teachers, 
ipso facto, The two years expired, an examination is held, when, 
as a rule, all normal scholars pass, and are classified according to 
capacity. They are then given schools, where obtainable, and 
having spent two years in the same school, and having obtained 
two consecutive good reports, they receive the parchment, really 
a certificate for technical skill in teaching. This obtained entitles 
the college which trained them to £100 for each male and £75 for 
each female teacher. It will thus appear that the first risk, pecu- 
niarily, for the normal scholar’s training falls upon the college 
that accepts him; the government paying only when evidence of 
the work done by each college is given in the success of its stu- 
dents in the school-room. 

Apart from the trained, or normal college, students, the gov- 
ernment accepts acting teachers, who, having had sufficient expe- 
rience in the school-room, and having spent six months under a 
certificated teacher in an elementary school, are allowed to pre- 
sent themselves for examination. Normal students, on the whole, 
look upon this procedure as unfair to them, alleging that their 
places are thus taken by untrained teachers. The argument is 
specious at best, and unmanly in substance. Last year’s examina- 
tion of students demonstrated, as every previous year’s examina- 
tion had done, that these acting teachers are among the first in 
the list of successful candidates. Certainly, a gentleman who 
devotes, say, ten or twelve years of his life to teaching, who tra- 
vels a little during that time and acquaints himself with the gene- 
ral phases of instruction on the Continent, is quite as competent 
as a young monitor who has never gone beyond the area of his 
own elementary school, and who has been trained under the one 
master during five years of indenture. Government acts wisely 
in admitting these acting teachers who pass the examination 
identical with that required of normal scholars. These acting 
teachers, moreover, are obtained without the payment of the £100 
or the £75 claimed by training colleges for their students. 

The law, which pays this sum only after two years’ consecu- 
tive good service, works harshly in regard to many graduates of 
training colleges who fail to get a school, or, having secured one, 
either do not keep it long enough to get two successive annual 
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good reports, or, being successful, are discharged through mere 
circumstances over which they have no control—such, for instance, 
as the opening of a new school taking away some scholars, and 
thus reducing the staff required, or possibly illness, or some such 
reason on the part of the aspirant for the parchment. This was 
a special cause of very considerable pecuniary loss for St.. Mary’s 
Catholic Training College, Hammersmith, London. 

A little reflection will show also that the market for male teach- 
ers is easily stocked, while female teachers are always in demand. 
Many of the latter teach only for the time required to secure the 
grant for their training college, and then settle down in life to 
advantage, their education giving them a very favorable opportu- 
nity. The marriage of gentlemen, on the other hand, interferes in 
no way with their duties as masters, and thus they hold much 
longer to their positions than females. 

The Catholic Female Training College of Liverpool competes 
successfully with its rivals, denominational as well as_ secular. 
Year after year the same words of praise are spoken of this insti- 
tution by H. M. Inspector of Training Colleges, the Reverend 
Canon Tinling, and His Lordship of Liverpool might well say, at 
the last distribution of prizes to the students, “that thus far, 
to his lordship’s knowledge, not one graduate of Notre Dame 
Training College had failed to do herself credit and the institution 
honor by her conduct.” Thus far the Hammersmith Training Col- 
lege for young Catholic gentlemen has not been so great a success, 
though we may possibly say with justice that in the last two years 
the institution has looked up a great deal. This is owing, no 
doubt, to the influence and the energy of the new president of the 
P.S. C. C., who devotes so much of his time and energy to the 
work of Catholic education. In the Marquis of Ripon, who for 
years was connected with the “Educational Department” at 
Whitehall, Catholic students will find not only a helper, but an 
urger forward whose words and example must be a most power- 
ful incentive for Hammersmith normal scholars to place them- 
selves, with their lady friends, at the top of the ladder among 
training colleges.* We should here mention that a new female 
training school, opened a few years ago by the Ladies of the Sa- 
cred Heart at Wandsworth, promises soon to rival its elder sister 
of Liverpool, Notre Dame. Such was the opinion lately ex- 
pressed by the Marquis of Ripon, who has frequently visited and 
who carefully watches both institutions. 


* Since this was written the Marquis of Ripon has been appointed to the Viceroyship of In- 
dia,—Ep,. C, W. ‘ 
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A great lack in the English system, and one deplored by the 
more intelligent, is the absence of what would correspond to our 
high and grammar schools. As a result you have the middle-class 
children left to the mercy of every adventurer who can hire a 
room and pay his gas-bills. This is no exaggeration, as may be 
judged from the fact that a bill has been under study for some 
time past by Lyon Playfair, M.P., requiring all intermediate- 
school teachers to take out a certificate, which shall be a step in ad-: 
vance, as to difficulty, from that now required of elementary teach- 
ers. These latter hailed the bill with delight at first, till the gov- 
ernment made it understood that elementary teachers having been 
trained for elementary schools, at government expense, their as- 
piring to a higher position would not be encouraged. To say the 
least, the decision was a harsh one, yet it is on the general princi- 
ple of class distinction to which England so tenaciously clings, and 
from which we need scarcely hope in our day to see her deliver- 
ed. The plan proposed is, for peace’ sake, to certificate those now 
in professional work, without examination, thus saving suscepti- 
bilities, but requiring all future aspirants to the teacher’s privi- 
leges in middle schools to undergo a thorough examination. 

It would afford the writer great satisfaction to make known 
the views of H. M. inspectors themselves in regard to the work 
which they inspect. This would possibly lead to a breach 
of confidence in some cases, but, in any case, it would unduly 
lengthen this paper. Despite the paucity of results, both as to 
attendance and examination, the Lords in Committee of Council; 
on Education think that “the figures show a considerable im- 
provement upon returns” previously reported. 

We give the code requirements for pupil teachers (Table I.). 
This will give an exact idea of what is expected each year as the 
minimum of work to be done, and will enable those competent 
and with data at hand to compare the work of American schools 
with that done across the water. 

In the table, grammar and geography are given as part of the 
code, but, as remarked in the early portion of this article,they are 
optional studies, involving merely a lesser grant if not studied. 
Where seventy-five per cent. of the school pass the ordinary ex- 
amination specific subjects will be accepted, and paid for accord- 
ing to the number who pass satisfactorily. Fifty per cent. of 
those presented in grammar and geography passing entitles to a 
grant for the entire average of school. 

But, it may be asked, do the inspectors generally give satisfac- 
tion by their examinations? A positive reply may safely be 
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given the query. It isa-very rare occurrence for an inspector’s 
motives and conduct to be impugned, though managers and mas- 
ters at times find themselves disappointed in the results. When 
such immense sums are to be distributed, and this distribution 
depends solely upon the inspector’s adjudication of success or 
failure, they necessarily become exacting. This their instructions 
require. Yet, while holding the balance so evenly between 
schools and the government, they are specially instructed to be 
lenient with schools newly introduced under inspection, and, upon 
the remonstration of two managers, an examination may be can- 
celled and a new test ordered. That this happens rarely, if 
ever, will be the best criterion of the fairness with which govern- 
ment, inspectors do their duty.. There is one point, however, 
upon which all are agreed, and that needs immediate attention. 
We refer to the absolute power for good or evil that H. M. in- 
spectors possess in regard to masters’ private character. Each 
year the master’s parchment receives an endorsement from the 
visiting inspector, and from this written opinion the master has 
no appeal. The “ Black List,” as it is called, is annually publish- 
ed in the Blue Book on Education, and publication in this list sim- 
ply means ruin to the unfortunate so treated. He may be insert- 
ed in this list for immorality, intemperance, careless registration, 
or any other of the many faults into which a school-master may 
fall. He may be innocent, yet there is no court, within the 
school system, to which the master may appeal. The Educational 
Department receives no communication from teachers. Managers 
alone may correspond with the London authorities ; and if the 
manager be the complaining party through whom the master has 
been punished, the master is as helpless in England as he would 
be in Russia or Turkey. It is incomprehensible that no method 
has been devised by which masters might be heard in self-defence 
before suffering so serious an attack upon their professional 
character as that to which we refer. But the fact is, the master 
is completely at the mercy of H. M. inspectors. 

The accompanying schedule of pupil-teachers’ work (Table IT.) 
may prove of interest and instruction to assistant teachers in 
American elementary schools, besides furnishing a possible 
“course” for such among them as do not know how to divide 
their work. 

Thus far we have said nothing of the religious instruction 
of the children. Here, we believe, is the brightest page in the 
history of modern relations between England and the church. 
Apart from the four hours’ secular instruction of obligation to 
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earn grants from the government, the reverend managers are as 
free as possible to employ what time and means they deem best for 
the spiritual welfare of the children. Statues, pious pictures, 
everything that Catholic devotion holds to as external helps, are 
allowed in English elementary Catholic schools. H. M. inspec- 
tors are instructed never to question the children upon reli- 
gious subjects, but are equally careful to show on every occasion 
their respect for religion in general. Most of the denominations 
have an examining committee appointed to visit the schools out- 
side of secular hours, and a report of each school is sent to the 
proper ecclesiastical authorities. In Catholic schools this is car- 
ried out on a very extensive scale. There can be few children 
better instructed in the catechism text and its meaning than the 
children of the Catholic elementary schools in England. In some 
dioceses, however, the attention paid to mere verbal accuracy 
tends to render anything like an appeal to the finer feelings of the 
child’s spiritual being almost an impossibility. Where the master 
is taken up with “cramming” for an examination he is not likely 
to act with much effect upon the hearts of his little ones. 

English Catholics naturally hold very tenaciously to the reli- 
gious liberty now enjoyed in their schools. Itis to be hoped that 
the fears of some well-informed observers of the signs of the times 
are exaggerated. A sentiment has been finding expression among 
a few that the triumph of Liberalism in England would bring in 
the reign of secularism in her schools. This would be a great 
error, one which all well-wishers of England would earnestly de- 
plore. Catholics must see to it that the hard-earned victories 
won in the cause of: religious toleration be not smuggled away 
under any pretence. United with their ecclesiastical leaders, 
who, having the divine mission to teach, have also the right to say 
what shall be taught, the Catholics of England may in most con- 
stituencies obtain, if not all, at least a fair share of their religious 
rights. 

England to-day advances money at nominal rates to Catholic 
managers to aid in the erection of buildings. She even makes 
absolute grants in the same view. She does all that can fairly 
be expected to encourage elementary education within her own 
boundaries. While cavilling, as Americans generally do, at what 
England fails to accomplish, is there not reason rather to blush at 
the conduct of the American authorities in so persistently refus- 
ing to listen to Catholic arguments in favor of equal rights in ele- 
mentary education ? 
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MY RAID INTO MEXICO. 


CHAPTER V. 
MEXICO, 


OF the railway journey from New York to New Orleans I 
have nothing particular to say. I was intensely astonished at 
the magnificence of ‘the cars, their luxurious appliances, their sy- 
baritic accommodations, from ice-water to hair-mattresses. The 
sleeping-berths were a complete surprise, while the economy of 
space studied in their make-up seemed more like a conjurer’s 
trick than a very prosaic, business-like arrangement. 

“Is there no third-class, Masther Joe?” anxiously demanded 
Billy Brierly after we had proceeded a short way along the 
banks of the beautiful Hudson. “No.” “Is it all first-class, 
sir?” “Yes.” “ All goold, an’ lukkin’-glasses, an’ velvet, an’ sates 
soft as feather-beds that houlds ye whin yer down?” “ Yes.” 
“An’ did ye have for to pay for me, Masther Joe?” “Of 
course.” “It’s joking me y’are, sir.’ I showed him the two 
tickets, exactly similar. “Is it cock the likes o’ me in first-class, 
Masther Joe?” still doubtingly. “There was nothing else for it, 
Billy.” “Be the mortial, we'll be bruck. Ye’ll never hould out, 
sir, at this rate. O murdher! shure it’s fourth-class is too good 
for the likes o’ me afther losin’ me five poun’—may the curse av 
Crummle light on the gallas desayvor!” 

When the hour came for making up the sleeping-berths Billy 
came to me—I should mention that nothing would induce him to 
sit even in the same car with me—and with a face full of per- 
plexity. 

“ There’s a naygur here, Masther Joe, that’s afther axin’ me av 
he’d make up me bed. ‘What d’ye mane?’ sez I. ‘Will I 
make up yer bed?’ sez he. ‘For what?’ sez I, just for to show 
him that J was wide awake. ‘For to sleep in,’ sez he wud a 
grin, an’ showin’ a set o’ teeth like the notes on Miss Nellie’s 
pianay. I seen he was coddin’ me, but I kep me _ temper. 
‘Mebbe ye'd like for to have yer own bed med up?’ sez I. 
He laughed, sir, just as if somebody was ticklin’ his troath wud a 
feather. The laffin’ riz me a bit, so I sez: ‘ Av ye want yer bed 
med up, ye grinnin’ black haythen, I'll shake ye into it while 
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ye'd be axin’ for a lind av a sack.’ He sed nothin’, Masther Joe, 
but what d’ye think he done, but he goes over an’ takes a hoult 
av the side av the ceilin’ av the carriage, an’ gives a pull at a 
handle as if it was a doore, whin—it’s truth I’m tellin’ ye, sir—the 
whole side kem out av the ceilin’, an’ there was a shelf wud a hair- 
matthrass, an’ bolsther, an’ pillars, an’ blankets, an’ quilts, an’ all, 
reddy to lep into. I thought, Masther Joe, that the sight wud 
lave me eyes. Faix, this is the cunthry where reddy-made beds 
can be had for the pullin’ av a handle. Faix, I suppose we’ll see 
little pigs runnin’ about reddy roasted, wud knives an’ forks stuck 
in thim, be the time we raich wherever we're goin’?”’ 

It was on the second morning of our journey that the conduc- 
tor came tome. “I guess you’d better step into the smoking- 
car, sir; your servant has got into trouble.” 

I rushed through the cars, to find Billy in the extreme corner 
seat, held down by two of the employees of the line, while at the 
ice-water tank stood a man bathing a still bleeding nose, and 
otherwise bearing unmistakable evidences of rough handling. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked. “This man—” commenced 
one of the officials. “ Arrah, hould yer whisht!” burst in my re- 
tainer scornfully. “What the dickins do you know about it, I'd 
like for to larn? Ye only cum in whin it was all over, at the 
heel o’ the hunt.” Then addressing me: “ Masther Joe, that 
chap stannin’ over there in an endayvor for to stanch his nose is 
own brother to the villyan that stole me five poun’. What d’ye 

think he done? I got collogerin’ wud him, an’, afther tellin’ him I 
was from the ould cunthry, an’ all to that, he ups an’ axes me if I 
have any Irish notes. ‘ Why d’ye ax me, sir?’ sez I, smellin’ a rat 
as quick as Tim Doyle’s tarrier. ‘ Bekase,’ sez he, ‘I'd like for to 
exchange.’ Well, Masther Joe, I cudn’t stan’ it any longer, an’ 
that’s how it happened.” “I'll have you arrested at the next sta- 
tion,” exclaimed the proprietor of the injured nose, who turned 
out to bea most respectable citizen of a little place called Saltrine. 
“T’ll have you locked up and fixed for six months, you Irish—” 
A very energetic movement on the part of Mr. Brierly caused the 
other to retreat with considerable agility in the direction of the 
door, his sentence unfinished. 

Luckily, I had a couple of bottles of champagne in a basket, 
thoughtfully provided for me by the cheery Mrs. Flink, and, by 
the aid of G.H. Mumm’s Extra Dry, I was enabled to induce Mr. 
Dealy to accept a humble apology from my retainer. 

It was late at night when we reached New Orleans, and I 
drove straight to the steamer City of Mexico, which lay at her 
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moorings at the Levee. I was lucky enough, thanks to a tele- 
gram sent by Mr. Flink, to secure a deck state-room, and we were 
already some distance down the Mississippi when I awoke upon * 
the following morning. 

The sail down the Mississippi strongly and strangely reminded 
me of the “lazy Scheldt.” Given a few windmills, and the resem- 
blance would be simply perfect—the old chateaux with their trim- 
ly and primly cut ever-so-green trees, in this instance laden with 
golden oranges; the banks rising on either side above the flat- 
lying plantations, all of sugar ; the dull, dreary sameness, and with 
no object to break a sky-line that seemed hundreds of miles any- 
where. Where was Flushing? where the spire of the glorious Ca- 
thedral of St. Jacques at Antwerp? We were all day on the river, 
and at sunset struck its narrow mouth in the South Pass, at a 
place called the Jetties. Up to this it had been plain sailing 
enough, but when we crossed the bar what a transformation! 
Everybody got ill; everybody was seized with the horrors of 
sea-sickness ; everybody plunged into the clammy embraces of a 
monster that spares neither age nor sex, that lays out the monarch 
and the tramp alike. 

The ship, a wobbly tub, short, light, built to ape the buoy- 
ancy of a cork, rolled, ducked, bobbed like an inebriated por- 
poise ; and although there was no sea on, the City of Mexico acted 
as if she were enjoying the luxury of a ground-swell, or paying off 
an old grudge to the wretched beings who now groaned, and 
moaned, and writhed over her decks. Shall I ever forget those 
hours, which appeared like somany years—nay, centuries? I lay 
-In my berth on my back, my arms folded across my breast like 
the stone effigy of some medizval warrior ; nor did I dare to stir 
until the steward, on the morning of the fifth day, announced the 
“glad tidings of great joy” that the snow-capped peak of the 
extinct volcano Orizaba was in sight. By a supreme effort I 
rolled out of my berth, and through the open door on to the 
deck. Never have I beheld a sight so sublime—a sight so calcu- 
lated to fill the soul as with the “ chords of a great amen.” There, 
at a distance of over one hundred miles, stood the extinct volca- 
no in silent, solemn, and awful grandeur, partly wrapped in a 
mantle of blue-gray cloud. For one brief second the sun shot 
a single ray across the dazzling white peak, and in that brief 
second I beheld, as it were, “the white radiance of eternity.” 
I continued to gaze at this grim and ghastly sentinel until he 
disappeared high in the clouds, and it was hours ere the faint out- 
lines of Montezuma’s shores became mingled with the hazy horizon. 

a 
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“ Masther Joe,” exclaimed Billy, who stood reverently gazing 
at the snow-clad mountain, “they're tellin’ me that that’s the 
’ North Pole. Musha, to think of me comin’ to sich a could place, 
an’ the frieze coat that me father got his death in at the meetin’ 
at Tara, be raison av the sweatin’ the hait av it gev him—the 
Lord be good to him this night, amin—lyin’ doin’ nothin’ in Mrs. 
Casey’s thrunk!” 

As we drew near Vera Cruz a norte suddenly sprang upon us. 
This zorte is a wind that blows off land and dead in the teeth of 
approaching vessels, which must run out to sea or seek shelter as 
best they can-during its continuance. It possesses one good 
quality, however: it temporarily frees the town of Vera Cruz from 
the scourge of the deadly vomito, that most malignant form of 
yellow fever, for the prevalence of which this town enjoys so un- 
happy a reputation. 

This norte,as the Americans say, “went for us.” We put 
on every pound of steam that the boilers would stand, .in order 
to reach the roadstead before the wind should come to its full 
strength. We spun over the boiling, lashing, hissing, seething 
waters, the zorte whistling through the rigging with a hundred 
bos’n power, and wrestling desperately with the ship, which 
creaked and groaned, and squirmed and wriggled, as though en- 
dowed with life and determined to force its way past its redoubt- 
able antagonist. When almost within hail of shore we signal- 
led for a pilot ; but that ancient mariner, wise in his generation, re- 
fused to accept our invitation, so there was nothing for it but to 
put to sea again, and run for the smooth water lying five miles 
away between the mainland and the island of Sacrificio, growing 
on which I beheld my first cocoanut-palms. It was on this island, 
by the way, that the Aztecs annually cut the still palpitating 
heart from out the breast of a handsome youth who for three 
hundred and sixty-four days they treated as a monarch. 

Shall I ever forget my first night in the tropics? The glitter- 
ing stars, bright as moons, throbbed in the whitish-blue vault of 
heaven. The gentle queen of night shone fair, with all her virgin 
satellites about her. The Southern Cross flashed in the glowing 
canopy. From the shore—that shore as yet a sealed book and 
mystery to me—came wafted the voluptuous perfumes of tropical 
flowers, and the stillness was sweeter to the senses than music. 

Oh! it was a night to be quaffed like wine. I thought, as I half 
reclined on my deck-chair, smoking a genuine “ Lopez,” of the 
events of the last few days, that now appeared like ages—of the 
visit to Timolin, of Trixy, my departure for Dublin, of Miss 
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Wriothesly and “ce grand peut-étre,’ and, lastly, of Conchita. 
The sealed packet lay right across my heart, and I longed to 
reach the city of Mexico, in order to become master of its con- 
tents. 

The morning was a veritable glory. I hastily dressed and 
went on deck, in order to lose nothing of the new revelation; and 
even while undergoing ablution my neck was continually craned 
out of my state-room window to catch a glimpse of the vivid 
scenes that, panorama-like, were about to unfold themselves to 
my eager gaze. 

On my right lay Fort Ulloa, grim, hoary, dented, toy sentinels 
peeping from toy sentry-boxes, then toy bayonets flashing in the 
tropical sunlight. This fort, which is also used as a prison, is 
built upon a small island situated at the distance of about half a 
mile from the mainland, and here, upon the 21st day of April, 
1519, the mailed heel of Hernando Cortez first imprinted itself 
upon Mexican soil. On my left lay Vera Cruz—the City of the 
True Cross—baked to a dull pink by the heat of a glaring, daz- 
zling, and glittering sunlight. Out from behind a tawny sand- 
bank, clear cut against the keen, full blue sky, stand the white 
church-towers, surmounted by burnished crucifixes, the domes 
and adobe houses relieved here and there by the crests of stately 
palms en silhouette. On the right a white, feathery column tells 
the sea-weary traveller that the ferro carril, or railway, lies in that 
quarter ; while on the left stretches a dull, dead plain of sand, 
eventually, and without a break, meeting the sky-line. Dim and 
shadowy spectres fill in the background—gigantic mountains 
jealously veiled in zarapes of cloud. 

“ An’ so this is Mexico, Masther Joe,” observed Billy Brierly, 
sidling alongside. “ Faix, it luks hot enough, any way, an’ lies as 
low as Sandymount, near Dublin. It’s not much to boast av afther 
all. Sand is sand all the world over, an’, be the mortial, there’s hapes 
av ithere. Thim’s illigant crosses, glory be toGod! See how the 
sun leps off them, an’ plays wud thim chapels to no ind. Wudn't 
this warm Father James’ heart, Masther Joe, for to see th’ ould 
religion devartin’ itself all over the place? Musha, but an’t the 
natives as brown as Biddy Gallagher’s taypot! An’, troth, it’s not 
much clothes they have for to spare. See that chap bawlin’ him- 
self hoarse over in that rickety little boat ; there’s not as much on 
him as wud hang upon a currant-bush. Aye, bawl away, the 
whole o’ yez; sorra a word we know av what yez are sayin’, an’, 
what’s more, sorra a haporth we care.’ 

Around the steamer shore-boats swarmed, blue-painted, with 
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snowy awnings striped in red, and plied by rowers who for 
picturesqueness leave the Venetian gondoliers on the Rialto— 
copper-colored fellows, in ever-so-white drawers cut away at the 
knee ; in blood-red sashes ; in scanty tunics bleached as the cap of 
Orizaba; in straw sombreros the hue of amber. Such flashing 
teeth, and glittering eyes, and blue-black hair! They howled, 
gesticulated frantically as the runners who sell you the “ c’rect 
kyard ” for the Punchestown races ; and it is only when you have 
consigned your izmpedimenta to their tender mercies that they 
relapse into anything approaching ordinary quiescence. 

“ Arrah, where are ye shovin’ me, ye thief 0’ the world!” roared 
Billy, as a sinewy Indian was for thrusting him to the forward 
part of the boat. “Av ye lay a dirty finger on me bag ”— 
Brierly’s personal luggage consisted of an old-fashioned carpet- 
bag, with a brass padlock the size of a cheese-plate—“ I'll knock 
ye overboard. Have more manners nor to thrate a furriner as if 
he was a haythen like yerself. Ah! wud ye?” this to another of 
the boatmen, who extended his hand for the bag. ‘“ Masther Joe, 
wud ye be vexed wud me av I tached a cupple av these naygurs 
manners? Ah! ye greasy thief, av I had ye on the green av 
Bolliabawn I'd larn ye for to behave.” 

The mole at which we landed swarmed with picturesque hu- 
manity. Caballeros jostled aguadores, or water-carriers, scantily 
draped. Indian flower-girls offered bouquets to sefioras and 
senoritas enveloped in graceful mantillas. Officers in showy mili- 
tary uniforms chatted gaily with civilian swells affecting the 
shiniest silk hats, the shortest-tailed coats, the tightest pantaloons, 
and the daintiest of high-heeled, cushion-toed boots. Hawkers 
of strange-looking confectionery, and still stranger-looking fruit, 
cried their wares in shrill, startling voices. Porters, black as 
ebony, reeled beneath appalling loads, and gaily-accoutred mules 
and donkeys added to the glitter of color and the dazzle of 
motion. 

A Mexican gentleman whose acquaintance I made on board, 
and who spoke the most perfect English, having been educated 
at Ushaw College, took me under his charge. “You should not 
stop in Vera Cruz,” he said. “No foreigner should sleep in the 
city at this season of the year. The yellow fever ever abounds, 
and pounces upon the weakest victim. You'll take a/muerzo—that 
is, midday breakfast—with me at the Fonda Vera Cruziana, and 
we'll start by the half-past two o’clock train for Orizaba, where I 
would advise you to break the journey. Orizaba is about eighty 
miles from Vera Cruz, in the tzerra templada, or temperate country. 
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We have, as you are possibly aware, the ‘tierra caliente—that is, 
around here; the terra templada, which commences about thirty 
miles from here as we ascend into higher latitudes; and the ¢éerra 
fria, or cold country, after we pass the Boca del Monte, seven thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the level of the sea.” 

Passing under a massive archway, we were gravely scrutinized 
by the sopzlotes, or street-scavengers, who gazed at us from door- 
steps, balconies, house-tops, and church-towers. The zopilote is a 
buzzard, and to his buzzardship is relegated the duty of cleaning 
the streets. What if the vomito does appear every year, and 
carry off afew hundred Vera-Cruzians with its pestilential breath ? 
The zopilotes have had the scavenging here since the time of 
Cortez, and why change the system ? 

“Did ye ever see sich a sight av crows, Masther Joe?” de- 
manded Billy, who trudged behind, carpet-bag in hand—“ as tame 
as cats, an’ as big as them fowls Miss Patricia has beyant at 
Timolin. I wished I was foreninst thim this blessed minit, ugly 
as th’ are.” 

Sefior Guadalupe Gonzalez, my guide, philosopher, and friend, 
gave me a good deal of information about Vera Cruz, and ina 
very few words. Some men are gifted in this way, while others 
are more in the line of Mrs. Nickleby than anything else. 

“The city was founded at the end of the sixteenth century,” he 
said. “Originally a fortress, it is entirely surrounded by massive 
walls and ramparts, the latter stretching a quarter of a mile along 
the sea-shore, flanked on both sides by ancient forts, while on the 
land side the ramparts are curved in the form of an arc, and 
entered by a number of quaint gateways that you shall visit before 
you leave. We have twelve thousand inhabitants proper, but the 
floating population amounts to forty thousand. It is the capital 
of the state of the same name, and through it passes two-thirds of 
the Mexican exports and imports. It is infested by land-sharks 
in the shape of custom-house officials, and I do believe,’ Sefior 
Gonzalez warmly exclaimed, “that much of our backwardness as 
a nation is due to the prohibition duties and barefaced robberies 
of these pirates.” 

What bizarre and picturesque sights met my gaze as I strolled 
along! Strings of mules, laden with every conceivable com- 
modity, the leader ridden by the heavy villain of cheap melo- 
drama ; rude, quaint carts, the sides composed of netting, drawn 
by three mules, one in the shafts, the other two being outsiders, 
the left-hand mule bestridden by a jaunty fellow in a gray felt 
sombrero bound with silver lace, a skin jacket laced with silver 
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cord, high buff boots, and a blood-red rajah, or scarf. Dark- 
eyed sefioritas peeped at us from beneath gaily-striped awnings 
stretched over richly-carved stone balconies, puffing blue-white 
smoke from their coquettish cigarettes, their low, musical, gentle 
laughter rippling on the summer air—for it was eighty degrees 
in the shade on this November day. Duennas, haggard and 
hideous as ever Doré painted them, glared at us, suspicion 
depicted in their wary glances. Milkmen, their cans encased 
in skins, three on each side, jogged lazily along beside their 
donkeys. Aguadores cried their wares. Indians in dazzling 
white sped rapidly by in a sort of compromise between a run, 
a trot, and a walk, while vistas of cool, delightfully cool, inte- 
riors gave us glimpses of coatless clerks, behind great iron bars, 
seated upon the lofty stools of their order, and of stores, deep 
in shadow, containing wares as picturesque as their general 
surroundings. 

Our walk lay through the market-place. “Now,” exclaimed 
Sefior Gonzalez, “ you’ll see plenty of color.” 

It was a veritable glory of reds, and greens, and yellows! 
Such tropical fruits and flowers! Such golds, and purples, and 
blues! Indian women lay stretched on mats, indolently watching 
their stock of glistening red and green pepper-pods, of papayas— 
I give the names of the fruits as my companion pointed them out 
to me—camote, chirimoya, chico zapote, zapote pueto, zicama, and fifty 
others I cannot now remember. Tortillas were being cooked over 
red earthenware pans; rancheros, or farmers, dismounted from 
gaily-bedizened mustangs, were bargaining for this, that, or the 
other; Indians in zarapes and ponchos, all engaged in smoking 
cigarettes, stood listlessly around. One side of the market was in 
deepest shadow, the other lighted to a dazzle by a wondrously 
luminous dayshine, with the keen blue sky above for a canopy. I 
see those wondrous and glowing contrasts as I write—the dazzling 
white walls, the soft, warm, sensuous shadows, the centre all clots 
of color, the blue overhead, and the quaint and picturesque 
figures in every conceivable attitude of summer-noon laziness. 
In compliance with my desire to visit a church, in order to return 
thanks to God for my safe passage across the Gulf, Sefior Gon- 
zalez turned into the Plaza de Armas, and we entered the parish 
church, La Parroguia, which was built in 1721. It is a handsome 
and spacious temple, its fagade ornamented by a Doric portico 
very imposing. Pushing aside a coarse woollen hanging, we 
found ourselves in the interior, the grand altar a blaze of gild- 
ing from the floor to the ceiling, relieved here and there by col- 
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ored statues of the saints and by medallion pictures. There 
were but few seats, and these were solely occupied by the infirm 
and old. The congregation knelt on the floor and in groups in 
front of the numerous side-chapels. Gorgeous flowers decked 
altar and aisle, their delicious perfume mingling with the aro- 
matic odor of incense. The Holy Sacrifice had just commenced 
at a side-altar, the celebrant bearing a most startling resemblance 
to our dear padre at Dromroe. “ Wisha,” I heard Billy Brierly 
mutter as he flung himself on his knees, “is it Father James that’s 
in it?” 

I had heard a good deal of the march of infidelity in Mexico; 
that churches were closed for lack of congregations, and convents 
suppressed for want of sisters; and I was intenscly elated to find 
this parish church, at so late a Mass and on a week day, filled with 
as pious and devout a congregation as one could find even in 
some remote valley of the wild west of Ireland. Ladies in man- 
tillas knelt by the side of Indian women in chiguitas--a descrip- 
tion of light blue scarf wound round the head and twisted across 
the bosom—while the number of men, aye, and of young men, 
some in full.charro, others in European dress, who came not to 
mock but to pray, truly edified me. 

“ Av Father James was here for to see this wudn’t he be joy- 
ful, Masther Joe!” exclaimed my retainer as we emerged into the 
full blaze of the tropical dayshine. “I never seen the aiqual av 
thim blacks for piety, sir. There was wan poore crayture be me 
side, an’ she gem me a welt in the stomick that nearly riz’d it as if 
it was on say, an’ it was only herself she was goin’ for to bate in 
regard to her rosary. She sed it aiqual to Biddy McGrane; an’ 
only for to think that the blessed Mass was just as if we wor at 
the little chapel av Erris-na-golliaun! Masther Joe, avic, won't ye 
write all this to Father James? It’s himself ‘ill be joyful whin he 
hears that the blessed Mass is so warm out here.” 

The Fonda Vera Cruziana, toward which we now bent our 
steps—what an appetite I had! having partaken of nothing but 
an orange and a cup of coffee on board the City of Mexico—con- 
sists of a large, theatrical-looking apartment, visible from the 
street, surrounded by galleries and surmounted by a skylight— 
in fact, a sort of enclosed patio, or courtyard, with tables set 
in coignes of vantage and tropical plants hedging each table. 
The waiters were attired in white, and extremely civil. 

One of the prettiest table ornaments I have ever seen any- 
where is common to Mexico—namely, a dish of radishes, each 
radish reposing on a small, thin pat of butter shaped like a leaf. 
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The fanciful manner in which this dish is made up, and its deli- 
cate color-contrasts, impart to it an indescribable prettiness. I 
introduced it at Dromroe during the radish season with wonder- 
ful success. 


“ Now,” observed Sefior Gonzalez, “I shall order a Mexican 


' breakfast pure and simple. This,” helping me to a brown mess 


about the consistency of stirabout, “is a national dish; and what 
pork and beans are to a Bostonian, maccaroni to an Italian, bouilli 
4 l’abaisse to a Frenchman, caviare to a Russian, the frigoles are to 
a Mexican. They are small beans. You'll pass that part of the 
tierra templada where they flourish.” 

I must confess that the especial charm of the /rigoles was lost 
upon me. “You should eat them with a éorti//a,” presenting me 
with a round, thin cake not unlike a pancake. “Follow me; see 
how I use it.” Rolling the ¢orti//a as one would a piece of paper, 
he dipped the end into his plate, moving it round and round in 
the purple-brown mess; then, lifting it to his mouth, he bit a 
large piece off. Through a sense of politeness I endeavored to 
follow his example, but, hungry as I was, the effort proved a 
miserable failure. I was more fortunate in an omelette, and a 
fillet served with olives; and as for the red mullet with <zopote 
sauce piquante, it was fit for one of those little dinners that Lu- 
cullus was in the habit of giving at his charming suburban resi- 
dence. 

“T am so glad you likeour mullet!” observed Sefior Gonzalez. 
“We think a great deal of its flavor; in fact, we cannot be beaten 
in this fish. Montezuma used to have it served fresh in the capi- 
tal, a distance of two hundred and fifty miles. The moment a 
fish was caught it was placed in a basket of ice, and the basket 
handed to a runner, who ran with incredible swiftness exactly one 
hundred yards. This runner handed his precious freight to an- 
other runner, who darted like a flash on Azs hundred yards, and 
so on until the capital was reached, a runner being in readiness 
at every hundred yards. There isa fish you will get inthe capital 
called pescado de lago. Now, do not fail to eat it. I have travel- 
led a good deal. I have eaten your celebrated whiting, your 
black sole, your turbot, your fresh sardine, your—” “Have you 
ever tasted a Dublin Bay herring?” I burst in. “I have.” 
“Well?” “Itisabsolutely delicious; but, as I was saying, this fes- 
cado de lago, or \ake-fish—it is caught in Lake Tezcoco and Lake 
Chalco, quite close to the city—possesses a flavor all its own.” 

Sounds of altercation mingled with threats of dire vengeance, 
in a voice there was no possibility of mistaking, arose in the ad- 
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joining apartment, where Billy Brierly was engaged in discussing 
his first Mexican meal. 

“Your fellow seems to be pitching into somebody or every- 
body,” laughed Gonzalez; and at that instant Billy, his face one 
blaze of indignation, and holding something out before him be- 
tween his forefinger and thumb, strode into the comedor, or din- 
ing-room, where Sefior Gonzalez and I sat. 

“ D’ye know what they’re afther doin’ on me, Masther Joe, 
bad luck to their impidence?” he gasped. “ What zs the matter?” 
“ Matther! Is this a Christian land at all, at all? What do 
they take me for? Is it for a baste or a cannibal? Luk at that, 
Masther Joe. May I never if it’s not a snail—a snail, sir—and 
there’s a whole dish full av thim beyant in the next room!” 

It took a deal of persuasion, both on the part of Sefior Gonza- 
lez and myself, to-prove to Billy that snails are regarded as a 
delicacy in Mexico. “ Be the mortial, it’s rats and cats, an’ worse, 
they’ll be givin’ us afore we’re done, Masther Joe. I won't ate a 
bit or sup—barrin’ bread an’ butther, and mebbe an egg—while 
I’m in the cunthry. I wouldn’t take the barony o’ Killoughlin 
an’ taste a bit av their mait, afther this turn.” 

Sefior Gonzalez took me to the Commercial Club, where we 
had a cigar and some excellent coffee in the open courtyard. 
“Our coffee comes from Cordoba; it is equal, if not superior, 
to Mocha,” observed mine host. “I wonder some American or 
English capitalist hasn’t made several fortunes over it. Land is 
cheap, labor is cheap, the berry takes care of itself, and transpor- 
tation is cheap.” “What about the land-sharks at Vera Cruz?” 
I asked laughingly. “If Vera Cruz were burnt it would be a 
good thing for Mexico.” 

We strolled through the city, always seeking the shady side of 
the street, and out to the walls. A few reed cabins roofed with 
moss, and a few palm-trees, broke the great waste of sand, while 
a cloud of dust here and there denoted the presence of a passing 
donkey-train. 

“ Musha, Masther Joe, is that th’ injin?” inquired Billy, as 
we arrived at the depot, alluding to the immense Fairlie locomo- 
tive, with its two chimneys and two boilers, and driver’s hutch in 
the centre—in fact, two locomotives rolled into one. This engine 
was manufactured expressly for the purpose of pulling the train 
up the steep grade from Maltrata to Esperanza, which is some- 
thing like four per cent. “ Faix, but it wud take the consait out 
av the Dublin and Kingstown line, anyways.” 

By an artful manceuvre Sefior Gonzalez succeeded in secur- 
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ing seats on the left-hand side of the train, as on this side lie the 
most entrancing views. He also provided us with bananas and 
the most delicious oranges I ever tasted. “You may take a 
siesta for a couple of hours, Mr. Nugent, as nothing worth look- 
ing at will turn up until after.the expiration of that time. You 
will excuse me now if I look at my letters.” Such was the high- 
bred courtesy of this true Mexican gentleman that he actually 
had not opened a letter until he had rendered me completely in- 
dependent of his aid. 

The railway between Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico— 
two hundred and sixty-five miles—is a very marvel of engineer- 
ing, and, save that at Callao, in Peru, surpasses anything in iron 
roads yet constructed. It ascends seven thousand six hundred 
feet—four thousand seven hundred in twenty-five miles. It 
passes from hot to temperate, and from the, latter to the cold 
country. It spans ravines, scales precipices, and plunges through 
the bowels of mountains below ; then up into ,the clouds it goes, 
and, in the teeth of almost insurmountable difficulties, skims 
gracefully past the shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe into the city 
of Mexico. As Sefior Gonzalez informed me, to construct this 
line took thirty-six years, forty presidents, and one emperor. 

In the highest possible spirits 1 commenced my journey into 
the land of Montezuma. That beautiful land was before me—that 
land of which conquerors have so wildly dreamed, of which poets 
have so glowingly sung. A sort of “now for it” feeling took 
possession of me as we sped slowly past the crumbling walls of 
Vera Cruz and out on to the tawny sands towards the dim, mys- 
terious giants that loomed hazily upon us from the very clouds. 
“I see that you are bent upon taking everything in,” said Gon- 
zalez, “and as I have had all my home-news I'll act as showman 
for my beautiful country. You see yonder lagoon? That is 
Cocas, and it was near this, about a mile to the left, that the 
defenders of Vera Cruz surrendered to General Scott in 1847. 
After the next curve we shall reach Tigeria, and we shall then be 
one hundred and six feet higher than Vera Cruz.” The country 
so far was perfectly flat, showing now and then a strip of swamp 
and a cheerless waste of sand, giving evidences of the scantiest 
vegetation. “I'd as lieve be on the Bog av Allen, Masther Joe,” 
was my retainer’s observation, who sat behind me. ' Palms and 
bananas were conspicuous by their absence, and low jungles, or 
patches of marsh with a few deformed cacti peering between 
rough masses of rock and shingle, were all that told a tale of the 
tropics. 


- 
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“ We are now approaching Soledad,on the Rio Jamapa,” ob- 
served the sefior, “and this is the first place of any note that you 
have reached. It boasts two hundred inhabitants, and it gave its 
name to the celebrated convention between the invading power 
and Mexico, signed on the 19th of February by Generals Prim 
and Doblado.” The next place we reached was Paso del Macho, 
situated fifteen hundred feet above the level of the coast, and still 
in a thirsty, gritty country, sprinkled with gaunt shapes of rock, 
and—save where the monotony was relieved by a river refreshing 
the crackling soil with its border of succulent green, or an Indian 
village rich in unsymmetrical, downy-roofed cabins, the copper- 
colored natives attired in the purest and scantiest of white—the 
scene scarcely demanded even so much as a passing comment. 

But we were upon the very threshold of the beauties of the 
line, and forty-seven miles from Vera Cruz. Aromatic odors, 
borne by caressing breezes, saluted our nostrils; vegetation now 
took the place of the dreary, desolate sand-wastes ; and at Paso del 
Macho I began to realize that Mexico contained something more 
lovable to the eye than distorted cacti and jagged masses of dull 
gray rock. 

As the train reached the bridge of San Alego the scenery, in 
all the voluptuousness of its supreme beauty, flashed upon me. 
The bridge, a marvel in itself, an iron cobweb three hundred and 
eighteen feet long, springs from out a bed of verdure so rich, so 
varied, so glowing, so concentrated that it would seem as a couch 
for Titania herself—reds, and yellows, and blues, and greens, and 
purples, lichens and mosses, and ferns and orchids: a veritable 
tropical glory. Tinted creepers clung amorously to the yielding 
trees, and parasites—orchid and bromelia, beautiful as butterflies— 
seemed fluttering on the branches, as if just alighted and about-to 
take wing. “Thisis glorious!” I cried enthusiastically. “Oh! I 
am so delighted that you admire my beautiful, my adored 
country,” exclaimed the Mexican, his eyes filling with tears. 
“ Anybody who admires my country is my friend.” “The bo- 
kays is plintiful enough,” mumbled my retainer, “ but, faix, ould 
Sandie McCall has a finer bloom at Headfort this minit, I'll go 
bail”; this with all the unction of depreciation. 

The train now dashed past sugar-cane and coffee plantations, 
bananas, palms, and other indwellers of the tropics, until the love- 
ly Chiquihuite was reached, and I beheld the cascade, starting 
from a rift in the sheer rock, falling like a cotton thread sixty feet 
into a gloomy gorge. ‘“ What a header a fellow could take here, 
sefior!” “ Wait till to-morrow, till you reach the Infiernillo, or 
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Little Hell,” he laughed, adding, “ Prepare for a grand treat 
now; we are close to the Baranca de Metlac.” 

I had heard a good deal of this pass from some Mexicans on 
board the steamer, and expectation was on tiptoe as we entered 
it, so full of splendor, so grandly Dantesque! The bridge that 
spans the ravine is three hundred and fifty feet long and ninety- 
two feet high. It is shaped ina curve from one side to the other, 
and is one of the most marvellous successes of this railway, which 
is nothing short of a succession of engineering triumphs. “In 
twenty minutes we shall reach Orizaba,” said my cicerone, “ and 
you-will then be eighty-two miles from Vera Cruz. You will soon 
see the giant warder with his white helmet. He stands right 
over the town, and his height is only seventeen thousand feet ! 
It was to Orizaba that Cortez with his band of desesperados has- 
tened in the hope of looting its treasures, of the richness of which 
the Aztecs gavesucha glowing description. Ah! you can see the 
cathedral now. Do you see that great steep mountain to the 
right? Well, it was on that mountain that the French surprised 
us. It was a surprise, and we got the worst of it, but at Puebla 
we had our revenge. Do not forget to visit the house in which 
Maximilian bade farewell to Bazaine; it is quite close to the town. 
Stop at the Fonda del Pedro. When you reach the capital stop 
at the Iturbide hotel for a bath before you present yourself to 
your friends, as the dust between Appam and the capital is some- 
thing awful. Here we are. You will alight here. Adios / a mas 
ver.” And the genial Gonzalez remained on the rear platform, 
waving me adieu, until lost in the distance. 

“ A nice gintleman, an’ a nice-mannered gintleman,” observed 
Billy. ‘“ Av all Mexico is like him it’s at home we are, no less.” 

I was both pleased and surprised to find a tram-car, drawn by 
mules, waiting at the station. “Fonda San Pedro,” said I to a 
driver in a sombrero the size of one of the wash-tubs at home. 
“Si sefior’; then he said something else that I could not under- 
stand, but I trusted him nevertheless and boarded the car. The 
yells, and shrieks, and vociferations of that driver as he urged his 
mules, six of them, into a gallop still ring in my ears. The pace 
was tremendous, and we thundered into the town, the mule-bells 
ringing frantically, over a picturesque bridge spanning a still 
more picturesque ravine ; nor did we draw rein until the Fonda 
San Pedro was reached—a great whitewashed building of two 
stories, balconied, the entrance beneath a somewhat imposing 
but gloomy arch. 

Luckily, the manager spoke a little French, and in a few minutes 
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I was ushered into a room opening upon a balcony overlooking a 
patio, or great square courtyard, in which an army corps might 
be manceuvred, planted with the greenest of grass, clothed with 
color in shape of strange and exquisite flowers. My bed-room 
was a monster apartment, red-tiled, the ceiling as high as the peak 
of Orizaba, the windows barred with iron, the bed a piece of can- 
vas laid on steel bars, upon which I subsequently grilled. Un- 
savory-looking insects, all legs and arms, crawled upon the 
dark, dank walls, and the whole place resembled a prison into 
which a batch of political desperadoes had just been hastily 
consigned. 

My dinner was a very sorry affair, the soup being simply liquid 
grease, the fish very much out of water, the joints stringy, the du/- 
ces, or sweets, absolutely nasty. I was compelled to makea meal 
of frigoles—and a poor meal it was. After dinner I took Billy with 
me for a walk through the town. There was no moon that night, 
but there were stars—and such stars! flashing white light across 
the clear, dark blue dome. Sizarre were the sights that greeted us 
as we strolled through the streets. Indian women, wrapped in 
their rebozos, sat beside quaint little stoves, engaged in cooking ¢orti/- 
las ; serenos, or watchmen, enveloped in cloaks with conical hoods 
like Mother Shipton’s night-cap, whistled at the corner of every 
calle—a long, low, wailing whistle, by means of which they maintain 
a perpetual communication one with another ; hactendados, or farm- 
ers, rich in zarape and sombrero, overtaken by the pulque fiend, ut- 
tering deep gutturals as they swung six inches of dust ; strings of 
mules silently winding their way to a ranch high up on the side 
of the volcano, to return on the morrow laden with ice for the 
fever-thirst of Vera Cruz; groups of Indians posed in every con- 
ceivable attitude of indolent grace; and, touching the dark blue 
vault, the snow-capped peak of Orizaba, white in the starlight. 
The plaza, or market-place, presented a scene such as Van Schen- 
dal would have loved to paint. A large marquee stood in the 
middle of the square, the interior lighted by numberless kerosene- 
lamps. Around this marquee were ranged a number of small 
gaming-tables and lotteries, each table presided over by a pictur- 
esque-looking ruffian in sombrero and zarape, his features complete- 
ly concealed beneath the deep shadow thrown by the leaf of the 
hat, while groups of eager and excited Indians pressed round, 
watching the players as they wooed the deceitful smiles of fickle 
fortune. If the scene outside the marquee was strange, how 
much more quaint and peculiar was that which greeted my eyes 
when I entered this temple of fortune!—for it was the great an- 
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nual game of guino, which came round once a year like a circus. 
In rows that stretched from end to end sat Indians, the women 
hooded in their blue chiguitas, the men in the shadows of som- 
breros. Before the Indians were long planks, laid so as to do 
duty for tables, and opposite each player—they all played—a 
card containing printed numbers, while the tables were plentifully 
sprinkled with grains of corn for marking the game. At a desk 
upon an elevated platform sat an old lynx-eyed Mexican, remind- 
ing one of Quentin Matsys’ celebrated picture of the Misers; a 
sombrero gorgeously laced with gold drawn deep over his brows, 
a jacket profusely embroidered with silver, and a zarape of many 
colors enshrouding the upper portion of his frame. Beside him 
on either hand stocd two assistants attired in an equally expen- 
sive manner, one of whom chinked a leathern bag stuffed with 
pesos, while the other drew numbered chips from a canvas pouch, 
which, prior to each drawing, received a shaking that would have 
churned vinegar into butter. A band of four pieces discoursed a 
very discordant music; an instrument, a sort of compromise be- 
tween a harp and a banjo, performed upon by a very pretty In- 
dian girl, carrying off the palm for jingle. The instant the old 
gambler knocked on his desk with a small ivory-headed hammer 
everybody became silent as the grave, the band ceased to de- 
liver sounds suggestive of the groans of criminals upon the last 
turn of the rack, and each player instinctively seized a few 
grains of the corn wherewith to mark the game. 

“I'd give Paddy Gogarty’s pratie-patch for wan rowl av 
spoil-five wud that ould varmint, Masther Joe,” half-whispered 
Billy Brierly—*“three chalks for five shillin’s. I wudn’t lave 
him a mag. Luk at th’ eye av him; it wud burn a hole in a blan- 
ket.” 

I did not feel in the least inclined for sleep, and long after the 
other occupiers of the Fonda had sunk to rest I sat on the bal- 
cony attached to the window of my room, thinking of home and 
of all the stories I would have to tell to dear Aunt Butler and— 
Trixy, of course. 

The morning was fresh and fragrant, and after hearing Mass 
at the parochial church—which contains a life-sized figure of our 
Lord, presented to it in 1618 by the illustrious and saintly Pala- 
fox y Mendoza, Bishop of Puebla and Viceroy of Spain—I 
proceeded to the train. The morning mists still enshrouded the 
mountains in ‘ule illusion veils, but the white cap of Orizaba 
stood high above the clouds, a clot of white on a patch of blue. 
The walk to the depot was through one vast blooming and ex- 
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quisitely-perfumed garden, the orange groves sending forth their 
delicious odors to the caresses of the sun, the flowers lifting their 
bejewelled chalices full of priceless dew. Casting a long, last, lin- 
gering glance at the quaint old town sitting in the lap of verdure- 
clad hills, I took up a position on the platform of the rear car, for 
the purpose of thoroughly enjoying the delightful horrors of the 
Baranca del Infiernillo. A few miles, and we were into it. The 
Baranca is a chasm that divides two craggy steeps whose depths 
I could scarcely measure. When I gazed down into them I felt 
actually dizzy. Bridges span rifts, and gulfs, and yawning 
chasms, while tunnels pierce opposing mountains and rocky pro- 
montories. You emerge from the horrors of total darkness to 
behold grim destruction awaiting you as you speed along in mid- 
air. A nut, or bolt, or rivet, or rail out of place, and what a 
crash! Billy Brierly devoutly told his beads, and would scarcely 
cast a glance into the awful depths. There is no trace of vege- 
tation; not a tree, not a shrub, not so much as a fern to break the 
sheer walls of clammy black rock. 

What a leap into light as we emerged from the Dantesque 
horrors of the pass into the plains of La Joya—the jewel! On 
our right stood mountains dappled with bright flowers and 
crowned by the foliage of forest trees. To the left the valley, 
extending itself to the horizon, was rich in color as a Turkey car- 
pet, and in its midst ran a silvery stream upon a bed of sand yel- 
low in the glorious dayshine as gold, while the glacier-capped 
Orizaba, flaunting its white mantle in delicate relief against the 
Italian sky, stood sentinel over the many ranges of the Sierras in 
distant and paramount grandeur. 

At Maltrata we awaited the arrival of the train from Mexico, 
and I watched for it, as did all the passengers, high in air, as 
though gazing up at a balloon. Soon, like a child’s toy, it made 
its appearance slowly passing along the verdure-clad summit of 
the mountain. Now it disappeared behind a jutting promon- 
tory, only to reappear as it sped across a fairyJike bridge, again 
to become lost in tufted foliage. Presently the white smoke be- 
trayed its whereabouts, and once more it came into view, larger, 
more defined, but still high on the mountain’s brow. Then zig- 
zag it twisted in and out, and under and over, until it reached 
the level, where in a few minutes it slowly clank-clanked into 
the station. 

How dusty the occupants of the other train looked! How 
curiously they stared at those of the up-going train! Both trains 
were made up of first, second, and third class carriages, a special 
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car being occupied by swarthy-looking, linen-clad soldiers, the 
military escort, for the protection of the passengers from the at- 
tentions of speculative banditti. ; 
While waiting for the down train, in common with the rest of 
our fellow-travellers, my retainer and I refreshed at an al fresco 
stall erected upon the platform. This rudely-constructed counter 
literally groaned under the weight of red earthenware dishes, 
and drinking-vessels of the size, shape, and description used by 
the Aztecs ere Hernando Cortez set his mailed heel upon the tawny 
sands at Vera Cruz.. A primitive stove stood upon one end of 
the counter, and in an earthen pan the legs and wings of chickens 
fried side by side with the savory-smelling /azita and cuchillados. 
The Indians thronged the platform in considerable force, the 
women carrying their babies slung behind in their scarfs. After 
a delay of some twenty minutes the conductor urged us to board 
the train by a violent clapping of his hantls. What a picturesque- 
looking fellow he was! I see him now in his gray felt sombrero 
laced with silver, blue jerkin confined at the waist by a buff 
leather belt, great buff gauntlet-gloves like those worn by Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, and buff boots to the hips—an opera bouffe cos- 
tume. When I gazed at the rugged cumbres above me; at the 
black spots that denoted so many entrances to so many tunnels; 
at the delicate tracery of the iron bridges; at the perpendicu- 
lar and almost insurmountable barriers towering over me; and 
when I came to consider that thirteen miles of climbing, with an 
ascent of two thousand three hundred feet, had to be accomplished 
forthwith, I wished myself, as I had done at many a double fence, 
well over. “Av I get up there safe and sound, Masther Joe, 
an’ back agin, I’ll take the consait out av Miles Finnerty. I'll 
discoorse him till he cries peccavvy, as shure’s me name’s Billy 
Brierly. But, wirra, we’re off, Masther Joe. Av I’m knocked into 
smithereens ye’ll see Father James an’”— Here we'entered a tun- 
nel, and when we emerged Billy was praying with unexampled de- 
votion. Upwards, upwards, upwards the train twisted and twined 
like a serpent, skirting steeps on ledges of rock; swinging slowly 
round curves till the cars leant alarmingly over; crossing ravines 
and chasms'and clefts, and diving into the very hearts of moun- 
’ tains, on one side a grim wall of rock, on the other a fall of two 
thousand feet sheer! Upwards, upwards, upwards! till the 
beautiful valley of Maltrata lay beneath me, a soft and verdant 
sward in the lap of giant mountains, two thousand feet below, till 
the fields resembled the squares upon a chess-board, the church 
the queen, the trim white houses so many pawns—one vast 
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green plain, with a bunch of daisies in the centre. Oh! it seemed 
so strange to be above everything. 

At Boca del Monte the air became chilly, and I was not sorry 
to betake myself to a light overcoat. The country now became 
flat and uninteresting, for we had quitted the ¢cerra templada, and 
were now dashing along through the ¢erra fria, the region of the 
aloe, and cacti, and dwarf trees. From Apizaco the country was 
one vast aloe or magucy plantation, this being the plant from 
which the celebrated pulgue, the lager-beer of Mexico, is obtained. 

On we rattled through a dense cloud of dust, and from a place 
called Appam to the capital the dust was simply unendurable. 
In vain did we close the windows and doors, in vain did I turn 
my back to it, in vain stuffed a handkerchief into my mouth and 
muffled myself as if the mercury was 28° below. The dust was 
not to be resisted ; it came down upon me like the wolf on the 
fold ; it entered my eyes} my nose, my mouth; it filtered through 
my garments like water, clinging to my irritated frame like the 
shirt of Nessus; it blinded and choked me. 

Right glad was I of the sagacious advice of Sefior Gonzalez, 
and, instead of driving straight to the Sefiora San Cosme’s on my 
arrival in Mexico, I jumped into a carriage and drove to the 
Fonda del Iturbide and had a bath. Did I ever say Gracias 
with more fervor than when a dark-eyed sefiorita handed me a 
quaintly-shaped tray containing a towel, a sheet, a wisp of 
maguey fibre, two thin, flat cakes of soap in a brass dish such as 
Figaro uses in The Barber of Seville,a tiny pot of pink pomade, 
and a small vial of bay-rrum? What mattered it that my bath- 
room would have served to lave a squadron of cavalry, and that 
a single candle served but to render darkness visible? I hada 
bath. By dint of patience and perseverance I managed to part 
company with the dust, and, like a giant refreshed with wine, 
sprang into the coach that was to bear me to the dear, kind, good- 
hearted friend of my dead mother. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE COUNT OF HAPSBURG. 


TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER. 


AT Aix-la-Chapelle, with stately mien and bearing, 
King Rudolph sat in the ancient hall, on high ; 
Imperial insignia and vesture wearing, 

And kept his Coronation-Day’s festivity. 

The viands bore the Palgrave of the Rhine, 
Bohemia’s duke poured out the pearly wine, 

And all the Electors of the empire, seven, 

Serving encircled in a brilliant ring, 

Each in due office, Christendom’s chief king, 

Like planets round their central sun in heaven. 


Outside the hall, the people crowded round, 

A jam and press, backward and forward swaying, 

In high good humor; frequent was the sound 

Of cheering mingled with the notes of trumpets playing. 
For, after bitter contest, now had come the close 

Of the throne’s vacancy, time of wars and woes ; 

A ruler of the sovereign power now held possession : 

No more blind tyranny of sword and spear ; 

The weak and peaceful were no more in constant fear 
The victims to become of mighty men’s oppression. 


Taking the golden goblet in his hand, 

King Rudolph spoke with aspect kindly beaming : 

“The feast is glorious and the banquet grand, 

All things this day auspicious well beseeming ; 

But yet I miss the minstrel’s joyous art, 

Whose sounds melodious so delight my heart, 

Whose lofty song gives god-like elevation. 

Music and song I loved in youthful days. 

To what I thought and did as knight I will be true always 
As emperor ; such is my determination.” 


Into the princely circle standing there 

The minstrel, clad in mantle long and flowing, 
Now entered ; silvery was his hair, 

Which many years had whitened in their going. 
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“ A sleeping melody waits these golden strings to move 
When my hand wakes the harp to sing of love, 

Or of the best and highest sounds the praise harmonious, 
To give both soul and sense the pleasure they desire. 

O emperor! say, how shall [ strike the lyre 

In worthiest honor of this feast most glorious ?” 


“I give the minstrel no commanding word,” 

Thus spoke the ruler of the German nation. 

“ He is the servant of a mightier Lord, 

Whose spirit comes in hours of inspiration, 

Like to the storm-wind blowing in the air, 

Of which we know not whence it comes or where 

It goes; or spring whose source lies deep within a mountain. 
So doth the minstrel’s song spring up within his breast, 
Waking emotions from their secret place of rest 

Deep in the bosom’s hidden, unknown fountain,” 


Then quick the minstrel struck the strings, 

With powerful hand his harp he sounded, 

And of a noble hero sings 

Who for a hunt on horseback bounded ; 

A servant bearing all that he would need 
Followed the knight, who rode a stately steed. 
When they had reached a valley lone and lowly, 
A tinkling, distant sound he heard, which meant 
A priest was coming with the Blessed Sacrament, 
His acolyte preceding walking slowly. 


Down toward the ground the pious count bent low, 
With head uncovered, that the faith beseeming 

Every good Christian, and worship, he might show 
To Him who came on earth for our redeeming. 

A little streamlet running through the nook 

Was swelled by Giessbach’s waters to a rushing brook. 
The traveller could not cross, for journey booted, 

So, laying down the pyx with reverence meet, 

Began to take the shoes from off his feet, 

That he might wade across the stream barefooted. - 


“ Now what is this?” in haste spoke up the count, 
Who saw these movements of the priest with wonder. 
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“My lord! one going to his last account 
Awaits Viaticum in the village yonder. 

To him I go; the bridge I thought to find 
Across this brook, blown over by the wind, 
The Giessbach’s waves adown the stream have driven. 
And so, barefooted, I will try this ford, 

And bring to him the Body of the Lord 

Who waits my coming, penitent and shriven.” 


The count then set him on his knightly steed, 

The splendid bridle to his guidance giving, 

That he might ride unto the man in need 

Without delay, in hope to find him living. 

Mounting his servant’s horse, the count rode off apace, 

All gay of heart, the bounding deer to chase ; 

The holy priest, meanwhile, upon his way proceeding. 

On the next morning early at the castle-gate was seen 

The priest approaching slowly with a quiet, thankful mien, 
Modestly by the bridle the stately charger leading. 


“ Now God forbid!”’, cried out the noble count, 

With sentiment of deep humility, 

“ That I for battle or for chase should mount 

A horse that once has borne my Maker’s Majesty. 

Wilt thou not keep him for thyself, I pray ? 

Employ him in God’s service in some other way, 

For I have given him to my Liege Lord a present, 

From whom I hold in fief honor and earthly good, 

Body and soul, my life; my breath, my blood, 

And every other precious boon which makes life pleasant.” 


Then spoke the priest : “ May God, our Sovereign Lord, 
Who humble men that pray doth hear in heaven, 
i° With glory in this world and in the next reward 
The honor thou to him hast given ! 
Thou art a mighty count, thy name well known 
For deeds in Switzerland of high renown ; 
And may thy greatness still go on extending, 
The six fair daughters blooming on thy stem 
Adorn thy house, each with a diadem, 
Thy royal line of offspring have no ending.” 
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The emperor’s head was bowed in deepest thought, 

For memory past scenes back to his vision brought. 

He fixed upon the minstrel a gaze intent and long, 

And in his eyes he clearly read the meaning of his song. 
The priest now stood before him, that minstrel gray and old, 
And he hid his flowing tears in his mantle’s purple fold. 
In their emperor, the count, the hero of the story, - 

By his downcast face and the tears within his eyes 

The group of princes and bystanders recognize, 

And of the prophecy fulfilled they give to God the glory. 


NON-CATHOLIC SCHOOL-BOOKS AND CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


FROM the cradle to the grave man has temptations thrust in 
his face ad nauseam by hired agents whose labors would be 
praiseworthy in a better cause. Catholics are ngt entirely free 
from blame in the aid they unwittingly give this hydra. They 
not unfrequently give the first taste of forbidden fruit to their 
children, who are ever after unwise enough to be satisfied with 
no other. We see this in the matter of books and literature. 
Even among those who make an effort to have libraries, or at 
least reading-matter, at home, it is common to find more literature 
from the pens of non-Catholics than from writers of approved 
faith and morality. They excuse themselves, it is true, by plead- 
ing the paucity in numbers or poverty in intellect of Catholic 
writers. Yet such a plea does but display their own ignorance 
of Catholic literature. They will find a thousand-and-one ex- 
cuses for not reading or patronizing Catholic publications. They 
are “too dry,” “not the kind they want,” or “not useful,” or 
“too uninteresting,” or “not scientific enough,” as if a man’s 
faith prevents his being useful or beautiful, true or scientific. 

But, as the evil is generally begun in the school-room, it is the 
writer's only purpose here to put forward some objections to a 
certain class of so-called “ unobjectionable” school-books, and to 
show why, even if—which he does not believe—Catholic school- 
books have less merits, they are to be preferred to those com- 
ing from other sources. 


Not to speak of a large number of school-books which are 
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decidedly anti-Catholic, there are scarcely any compiled or ar- 
ranged by non-Catholics which do not contain more or less ob- 
jectionable matter. Is it no evil that a Catholic child must learn 
non-Catholic modes of thought and speech? Yet how is the 
child to learn other thoughts and language when you place 
nothing within his reach except what is written by those outside 
the church? The publishers may, as they assert, be honest 
enough—and we believe some of them are—but it is not at all 
agreeable to non-Catholic compilers to cull from Catholic writers. 
They may or may not be religiously inclined, but, in either event, 
they work for a large class and select their matter to please the 
public. An array of bright names is taking. The result is that 
the infidel, the Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, and 
a dozen other denominations will be represented in prose and 
poetry, in hymns and sermons, in theology and the natural sci- 
ences. But no Catholic need expect a hearing. Thus it is that 
even in childhood the very thought is turned from the church 
and the foundation of indifferentism is laid. This early imbuing 
of the mind with false ideas is why the church contends so 
strongly for Catholic schools and instructors. Not all the mis- 
chief of the public school is done by the teachers. Perhaps most 
of the evil results are caused by the books in use among the 
pupils. Nor is the perversion of truth confined to readers and 
histories. At every opportunity a slur or an innuendo is brought 
in to lead the mind astray. Several books, to which was appended 
a long list of recommendations, were handed to the writer with 
the request that he also would lend his approbation. Among 
others was a geography. The topography, general design, and 


_ finish of the work were excellent. So far nothing more could be 


desired. But in vain did we look through it for any adequate 
recognition of Catholics and their labors, although great pains 
had been taken to inform the readers how much was being done 
by others. Excessive praise was lavished on the schools and 
other works of non-Catholics. But it would be idle for the 
Catholic child to study the work with the hope of learning some- 
thing of the many excellent schools his own church had founded 
and maintained at heroic sacrifices. Shall we call that learning 
where a false knowledge is acquired? Surely it were better for 
the child to learn nothing at all than to learn nothing but false- 
hood. A new and entirely empty vessel is much more easily 
filled than one which has been defiled and must first be cleansed. 
It is not a lightsome task, and one but rarely accomplished, to 
eradicate the early impressions of childhood. 
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Moreover, even where no directly exceptionable matter has 
been intruded, is not the absence of all Catholic thought and 
knowledge a valid objection to-such works? How often has it 
not been urged that the absence of all religious training is tan- 
tamount to teaching infidelity? Yet by the use of non-Catho- 
lic books the work of concealment is perpetuated, The child 
left in ignorance of Catholic works and Catholic thought na- 
turally concludes that there are none, or, what is still worse, 
that they are of such a nature that silence in their regard is 
best. His mind is biassed against Catholic schools and books, 
and he belittles the labors of his more zealous brethren. He 
cannot conceive that they have ever done anything remark- 
able, and he comes, little by little, to think they do not com- 
pare with the more famous laborers of whom he has learned. 
Thus indirectly a great wrong has been done, and one all 
the more insidious because hidden from view. More open evils 
stand a far better chance of being refuted and banished from 
the mind than does this secret poison. Once, while attending a 
Catholic school examination, the writer asked the United States 
history class—pert enough, too, in their answers—whether any 
Catholics had taken a prominent part in the early history of this 
country. A few thought not, but the greater number frankly 
confessed they did not know. The fault lay in the text-book, at 
which we should not have been surprised in a public school, 
though we could not help being shocked by the fact in a Catho- 
lic institution. Could those children be otherwise than ashamed 
of Catholics in history when the subject was broached in com- 
pany? They knew no fact in the history of this country which 
could redound to the glory of their church or of Catholics. Ca- 
tholics have no reason to be ashamed of the part they have taken 
in American history, unless it be that they have been too patient 
under wrongs. As Catholics we owe nothing to the non-Catho- 
lic community, though there are a great many unpaid debts now 
due on their part. In saying that as Catholics we owe noth- 
ing to our non-Catholic fellow-citizens, we freely admit that the 
church in this country enjoys more rights than in any country of 
Europe; nevertheless we have not all our rights as Catholics, and 
without a proper system of education we shall never obtain them. 
But how such an education is to be obtained while we use school- 
books which totally ignore Catholics and their claims is beyond 
comprehension. 

Should the writer be thought too severe let the effort be 
made to have a few Catholic thoughts or sentiments inserted in 
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non-Catholic text-books. There is not one of these non-Catho- 
lic publishers—if he tell the truth—but will reply that to ac- 
cede to this request would be to ruin his trade. The resentment 
of non-Catholics would be immediate and to the point. They 
would not tolerate such works for a day, lest even accidentally 
their children might learn some modicum of truth greater than 
they are willing to allow. To their minds the risk of perversion 
would be too great to be endured even for a short time. Much 
less would they consent to the use of such books during the 
whole course of instruction. And they are right, if they believe 
what they think. 

It is not easy to see on what grounds this patronage of non- 
Catholic books can be justified. Our money is all that is sought. 
In every other matter the same publishers are perfectly reckless 
of our reputation. Some of them would discard our trade to- 
morrow, if, by so doing, they could make as much money. What 
principles have many of them which would prevent their pub- 
lishing the foulest and lowest slanders against us, providing 
they could make it pay? None whatever. It is maintained that 
the same books are used in public schools, and that, to render 
them agreeable to Catholics, pains have been taken to weed out 
objectionable matter. The assertion is valuc'ess for the reason 
already given. Because you will not teach your child all truths 
is no reason why I should allow mine to be partly deceived. The 
principle is absurd and deserves to be stigmatized by every hon- 
est man. We shall be more highly appreciated, held in greater 
esteem, and command far more attention in our claims by a manly 
course in this matter than we can expect by any half-hearted 
measures. A few well-deserved rebuffs from the Catholic body 
would teach these men a lesson not soon forgotten. 

They have no claims on the Catholic trade. Do they ever 
patronize our books? Do they show any liberality towards Ca- 
tholic publications? Let a strictly Catholic book be offered for 
publication and it will be rejected. Had Mr. J. G. Shea, for in- 
stance, been anything but a Catholic, or had he chosen to ignore 
his Catholicity when writing, his works would have attained an 
immense popularity. It is by no means a consoling thought that 
Catholics have so little care for their own reputation, and are so 
willing to help others at the expense of their brethren. We have 
no wish to make them selfish or exclusive—God forbid !—but we 
do wish them to look to their own interests in matters of the ut- 
most importance. Liberality wrongly displayed is no benefit to 
them or any other. Yet liberality thus far has been all on the 
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side of the Catholics. We have tried non-Catholic schools and 
put up with wrongs until there no longer existed any hope of 
justice. Non-Catholic books have been used while the smallest 
chance remained that there would be a change for the better. 
Still no change came. It is true that, when a few Catholic pub- 
lishers made the venture and risked their money, the non-Catho- 
lic publishers, fearing to lose control of the trade, came forward 
with a few corrections in their books—corrections, too, which, 
by no means radical enough, are all the more dangerous be- 
cause they still leave the spirit of error untouched. Shall we 
endure such things unrebuked? We certainly deserve to suffer 
if we are too cowardly to speak. 

But they do not rest here. Audacity could hardly go farther 
than to ask the Catholic body to approve of the books of these 
non-Catholic publishers. We have suffered so long that our 
patience is thought our only virtue. We must bow to their will, 
submit to their imposition, not, indeed, without a murmur, but by 
applauding their cruelty. This is truly 


_“The most unkindest cut of all”; 


but it well illustrates how low we must have sunk in their 
opinion when they expect us quietly to undergo such treatment. 

The fact that we have our own books, which have the first 
claim to our support, does but add food for surprise. Naturally 
we should support those who are heart and soul working hand 
and hand with us, and who necessarily must partake in our sacri- 
fices. It isa poor excuse that Catholic publications are not as 
good as others. We do not believe it. What reward can Ca- 
tholic publishers have for their time and money, if they receive 
no patronage from Catholics? They will look in vain for help 
from outsiders. If their works are not all we could wish, make it 
their interest to have them better, and they will not be long in im- 
proving them. Do Catholic publishers lack enterprise? Per- 
haps no class of men have engaged in a more uncertain trade. 
None have resisted more strenuously the seductions of public 
opinion, or have clung more tenaciously to honor and uprightness, 
where wealth has awaited their sacrifice at the shrine of the al- 
mighty dollar. 

You ask the publishers to do what cannot be done without 
your assistance. You expect impossibilities of others, while you 
are unwilling to do the possible. You accuse them of not per 
forming heroic acts, while you refuse to do your plain duty. It 
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is a shame and disgrace to some within the church—or shall we 
call it ignorance ?—who have dollars for everything non-Catholic, 
but not one cent for the labors of their brethren. Certainly give 
non-Catholics their due when they have said or done anything 
that is good, or true, or beautiful. But among a certain class of 
Catholics we never hear praise of anybody or anything that is 
not outside the church. One would think that our own brethren 
were devoid of all knowledge. Are we-to believe truths uttered 
by non-Catholics more valuable than when told by those who 
knew them all their lives? Or is it a source of pleasure to find a 
few truths hidden in a slough of error? Perhaps they like the 
labor. Let those who find faults in Catholic school-books write 
out the corrections and send them tothe publishers. It cannot 
be possible these publishers would so stand in their own light as 
to prefer defective to perfect books. The truth, perhaps, is that it 
is easy to find fault in general; so that we shall look in vain for 
these fault-finders to aid in bettering the condition of existing 
works. Least of all may we expect them to make any sacrifice 
of time, inclination, or money in the cause of good educational 
works. A reasonable way, even in so important a matter, is the 
last thing we may expect from these critical people. Indeed, so 
anxious are they to do good that they will not let slip the oppor- 
tunity even at another’s expense. Their righteous indignation 
has been aroused, and they must cast out Catholic school-books 
because they are not all they wish. “ What is the fault with 
them?” “ Well—well—hem !—well”—they “have not time to 
explain.” Some of the best talent in the country has been em- 
ployed on these works, but the labor, the time, or the probable 
poor pay earned in making them has no effect upon these un- 
charitable Catholics. They never dream that their course is any- 
thing but commendable. 

One would naturally expect Catholics to show a greater judg- 
ment than others in many things where their faith makes them 
wiser. Is it a favor to them when a man whose pockets are in- 
terested sends them a work and asks their approval? The favor 
is done to the publisher. When the work is not all a reasonable 
man should expect, especially if it is not such as can safely be put 
in the hands of children, how can a Catholic conscientiously write 
a glowing approbation, even to the “ wishing the work may be 
adopted in all our schools”? Either the Catholic has not exam- 
ined the work or has written nonsense. It is useless to say that 
such approbations amount to nothing, or are a mere accommoda- 
tion or an advertisement. There is no one in this world who 
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cannot or does not more or less influence others. Publishers 
know this perfectly well; hence their anxiety to secure as many 
recommendations as possible. How a Catholic can praise a work 
in which Catholics are totally ignored is “ past finding out.” 
Does he not stultify himself by so doing? Will he not leave the 
impression that he is either ignorant or careless, or lacks princi- 
ple? It cannot be that he believes what he writes, otherwise 
he must view faith and its dangers through a very small lens. 
Perhaps it may be thought that by praising these works we 
shall make their publishers more tender towards us and more 
willing to do us justice. We have been patient sufferers long 
enough. No amount of endurance on our part will remedy the 
evil. Nothing but plain, outspoken language will answer. 

What care non-Catholic publishers, as a rule, for Catholic con- 
science? Nothing, so long as their pockets are well filled. But 
even grant there are among them men who are just and wish to 
do us no wrong. How, if we let every fault pass unchallenged, 
can they know their books are not suitable? Their knowledge of 
truth is limited to fragments, and shall we, who have the whole 
truth and receive so many notes of warning from every source, 
be silent where we should teach? Certainly not. If their books 
are really unobjectionable let them have their meed of praise; 
but otherwise let us tell them openly and plainly we cannot 
approve of them. We shall then be more respected for our 
‘ manliness and more readily gain a hearing for Catholic truth and 
justice. Men, finding us more zealous for our own rights, will 
be less careless how they treat Catholic subjects. At least they 
will not insult us by asking us to praise and purchase books 
which directly or indirectly do us injustice. 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGALU, 1880. 


Tuis celebrated religious play, which is now being performed 
by the villagers of Ober-Ammergau, in the Bavarian Highlands, 
in fulfifment of a solemn vow made to God, dates from the year 
1634. In the year 1633 a fearful pestilence broke out in the 
neighboring villages. In Kohlgrub, distant three hours’ journey 
from Ammergau, so great were the ravages made by the disease 
that but two married couples were left in the village. Notwith. 
standing: the strict measures taken by the affrighted people of 
Ammergau to prevent the plague from being introduced into 
their hamlet, a day-laborer, Caspar Schuchler, who had been 
working at Eschenloe, where the plague prevailed, succeeded in 
entering the village, where he wished to visit his wife and chil- 
dren. In a day or two he was a corpse; he had brought with 
him the germs of the disease, which spread with such fearful 
rapidity that within the following thirty-three days eighty-four 
persons belonging to the village died. Then the villagers, in this 
terrible strait, assembled and solemnly vowed that if God would, 
in his mercy, remove the pestilence, they would perform the 
Passion tragedy in thanksgiving every tenth year. From that 
hour, although a number of persons were suffering, not one died 
of the pestilence. In 1634 the play was first acted. The decadal 
period was chosen for 1680, and the Passion Play, with certain 
unavoidable interruptions, has since been performed every tenth 
year. 

The oldest known text-book of the play is dated 1662, and in 
its pages reference is made to a still older “ acting copy.” Up to 
the year 1830 the play was performed in the village churchyard, 
in the open air. Father Ottmar Weiss, of Jesewang, a Benedic- 
tine monk formerly belonging to the now suppressed monastery 
at Ettal, who died in 1843, thoroughly revised the text of the play, 
removing unsuitable and inharmonious passages, and substitut- 
ing prose for doggerel verse ; but the improved text of the tragedy 
as it is now performed is the work of the former rector of the 
village, the Geistlicher-Rath Daisenberger, a hale, ruddy, vene- 
rable personage of eighty-two years, to whom I had the honor 
of being presented, and who presided with serene dignity at the 
first representation of the play of this year, on the 17th of May 
last. The breaking out of the Franco-German war in 1870 inter- 
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rupted the performance of that year. Forty of the villagers, all 
actors, were summoned to seek the bubble reputation at the 
cannon’s mouth. Of the forty, six never returned, two falling in 
battle and four dying of their wounds—one of the latter he who 
had assumed the 7vé/e of Simon of Cyrene. The delineator of the 
person of Christ, Joseph Maier, owing to the deep interest taken 
in the Passion Play by the King of Bavaria, Ludwig II., was re- 
legated to special duty in Munich, and never went to the front. 
In 1871 the play was resumed and the vow of the pious villagers 
fulfilled. 

The village of Ober-Ammergau is situated in the lap of the 
Bavarian Alps, “ far from the madding crowd.” Save during the 
performance of this “ piteous tragedie,” the noise of the busy 
world never reaches it; the wave of progress breaks at the foot 
of the crags of the giant Zugspitz. Leaving the Bavarian capital, 
the Passion pilgrim has choice of several routes. One of these is 
by the railroad to Stamberg, and along the shores of the lake to 
Murnau, and from thence to Ammergau. Those who prefer 
crossing the beautiful lake Stamberg can take the steamer to 
Seeshaupt, and thence by conveyance to the hidden-away village. 
Every mile of the journey yields its treasures of legendary lore, 
from Planegg, with its Virgin’s Oak and world-renowned image 
of the Madonna, to Miilthal, the birthplace of Charlemagne. 
The placid blue waters of the Stamberg reflect as in a mirror 
castled crags and wooded heights, lordly pleasure-houses and 
coquettish villas, time-tinted ruins and tiny villages like so many 
bunches of lily-of-the-valley. White sails dot the lake, and the 
steamer plying to and from the little town pays its own tribute 
to the charming surroundings in smoke as diaphanous as a bridal 
veil. Schlossberg, the favorite summer residence of the king, 
stands out in bold relief, and beneath it the enchanting Garden of 
Roses. Past Leoni, the haunt of Munich artists, to St. Heinrich, 
and Seeshaupt is reached. Between Seeshaupt and the Highlands 
lies a broad plain of several miles in extent, guarded by the high 
Persienberg, or the Bavarian Rhigi. Many tourists select Tulz, at 
the foot of this mountain, as their gate to the Alps; but the vast 
majority proceed to Murnau, a/ias Wurmau, the “ Valley of the 
Dragon.” Close to the village sleeps upon a little lake— a veri- 
table poem in wood and water—Staffelsee, a mite of an island in 
which tradition asserts that a small chapel was consecrated by 
St. Boniface. At Murnau I put up at the hostelry of Herr 
Kotmiiller. I can safely recommend his beefsteak, beer, and bed. 
The village is the perfection of cleanliness, and the rude statue of 
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the Mother of God, in the centre of the main street, possesses a 
wondrous quaint grace that binds one as if by a spell. It was on 
a glorious May morning that I spun out of the village in a car- 
riage drawn by a pair of horses. The air was laden with the per- 
fume of fruit blossoms, intermingled with the delicious aroma of 
wild-flowers. Beside me, to the merriest measure, danced the 
clear, sparkling little river Ammer; birds carolled blithely on 
every branch, and the distant tinkle of a sheep-bell added its own 
dulcet note to the harmonious whole. Ever and anon we passed 
a wayside shrine or a primitive sanctuary, before which knelt or 
stood pious peasants, asking for God’s grace as they wended 
their way to their “long day’s work.” On every projection, high 
up against the sky-line, and standing out as if cut in steel, were 
miniature Calvaries, the three crosses vividly distinct, while the 
ascent to each Calvary was marked by twelve white stones—the 
Stations. The road from Murnau for more than a mile is arched 
over by trees; the leafy tunnel once pierced, and the heart leaps 
as the eyes greet the stupendous beauty that so suddenly flashes 
upon them. Rising majestically in front stand giant mountains, 
their snow-capped peaks penetrating the azure, impassable, insur- 
mountable! To the right is the Etaller range, with the fir-ribbed 
Etaller Mandl more than five thousand feet above the valley. 
To the left the Herzogen stand, and the Krottenkopf seven thou- 
sand feet, while directly in front, barring the gorge, bidding de- 
fiance to invading Titans, stands the Zugspitz, more than ten 
thousand feet high, its ghastly white summit dreaming in awful 
quietude. Great bars of sunshine slashed the mountain-sides, 
"relieving the black shadows of the fir-trees ina weird and wonder- 
ful way, while clots of molten gold dappled the snow or flung a 
pink radiance on the dazzling white like the blush in the bud of 
the moss-rose. The green, daisy-dappled fields stretched up- 
wards to the fringe of woods, and tender tinted corn painted 
the foreground from yellow to sage. Oh! it was a “ wondrous 
bit o’ nature—a revelation.” 

Passing a farmhouse—how picturesque are these Bavarian 
houses, with their deep eaves, their wood-sculptured galleries, 
their whitewash, their red tiles, and funny little windows of the 
medizval !—we struck in a gorge or cleft in the mountains, and, 
perched on a shelf of rock, found the little village of Oberau. 
Here I dismissed the carriage, and having for the modest sum of 
three marks—seventy-five cents—engaged a peasant to bear the 
heat and burden of my baggage, prepared to ascend the steep and 
romantic road that leads up the Etallerberg. And what a road 
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that is!—fern-caressed and tree-shaded, while at every turn and 
on every knoll is a “ Gnadenkapelle,” or chapel of grace, with its 
enshrined image of the Mother of God,,or a votive tablet erected 
by the faithful with the beseechful “ Ova pro me” humbly asking 
the up-toiling pilgrim for his mite of prayer. One of these votive 
tablets tells us how Alois Pfaulser died here of apoplexy in July, 
1866, consequent upon over-exertion in climbing the hill. Another 
bearsa strange history. At the spot where it stands was formerly 
erected a group of Christ on the Cross, with the Virgin and St. 
John. The sculptor insisted upon its removal to Ober-Ammer- 
gau ; the peasants protested. The sculptor obtained the neces- 
sary authority, and, whilst engaged in superintending the lifting 
of the statue of St. John, the statue fell upon and crushed him to 
death. This road is lined on either side with images of the Ma- 
donna, as the pious Bavarians believe in the old proverb which 
says, “ The way to the representation of the Passion Play should 
be a way of penance.” Upwards! the Ammer murmuring on my 
left a thousand feet below, a streak of silver in the tree-shadowed 
valley, while on my right rose the precipitous Ettalberg sheer 
over the road, threatening to join issue with the towering moun- 
tain at the other side of the river. Upwards! passing peasants on 
foot, greeting them with a return “Grids Gott "—“ God be with 
you.” Upwards! ever and anon stopping to gaze into the fearful 
depths, and to recover breath for the collar-work yet to be done. 
Upwards! passed by sybaritic pilgrims riding in carriages, losing 
half the beauties of the marvellous scenery. Upwards! and the 
entrance to the Ammerthal is gained at last. <A titanic crag once 
passed, and lo! the matchless loveliness of the valley of the 
Ammer stole upon me like a sweet strain of music—soft, dreamy, 
delicious: a plain of verdure such as one sees in the Emerald 
Isle, keen, lustrous, in the lap of giant mountains draped in a 
yellow veil of dayshine. Nestling beneath the protecting 
shoulder of the Ettaler Mandl stands the guardian of the valley, 
the ancient Benedictine monastery of Ettal—a monastery no 
longer, save in name. It is asserted that here was the cradle of 
the Passion Play, and that the Passion was performed in the 
monastery so early as the twelfth century. Ettal is so closely 
interwoven with Ober-Ammergau that it needs ample mention. 
Its miraculous image of the Mother of God has ever rendered it 
a place of noted pilgrimage. The legend goes that the German 
Emperor Ludwig the Bavarian, after having been crowned at 
Rome, was attacked at Milan. Having taken refuge in the mon- 
astery of St. Victor, he implored heavenly aid, when a monk ap- 
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peared to him, who placed a beautiful image of the Madonna in 
his hands, promising him the gift of divine grace if he would 
pledge himself, upon arriving in the valley of the Ammer, to 
found a Benedictine monastery wherein to enshrine the image. 
The emperor made promise, and, escaping from his enemies, rode 
up the Ettalerberg which the Passion pilgrim ascends to-day. 
Upon arriving at the entrance to the Ammerthal his horse fell 
thrice upon its knees. Interpreting this as a sign from on high, 
he ordered a small chapel to be built upon the spot, and in the 
year 1330 journeyed from Munich to lay the foundation-stone of 
the monastery of Ettal. The villagers of Ober-Ammergau per- 
form a play written for them by the Geistlicher-Rath Daisen- 
berger, entitled “ The Founding of the Monastery of Ettal.” 

In 1744 the abbey, the church, and the library were reduced to 
ashes by a stroke of lightning, while nearly all the treasures were 
destroyed. Theprior, at the risk of his life, succeeded in rescuing 
the statue of the Madonna. The church was rebuilt in 1744. In 
1803 Ettal shared the ruin of monastic institutions in Bavaria, and 
its pious monks were driven to seek refuge in other lands. To- 
day the church alone tells the pitiful story of the former splendor 
of the monastery, the miraculous statue being the object of an- 
nual pilgrimage to tens of thousands; but the remaining build- 
ings are used for brewing purposes, and the cloisters that once 
echoed to the footfall of sainted men now sullenly respond to the 
sabots of “ varlets of the vat.” 

The proprietor of the brewery is the Count von Pappenheim, 
hereditary grand marshal of the kingdom, who, together with his 
wife and children, resides in the great right wing. The fresco- 
paintings in the dome of the church, as well as those over the altars, 
are wondrous in the richness and freshness of their color. It is 
rumored that the monastery will be refitted asa college. The late 
king, Maximilian, was in favor of this project, and the present mon- 
arch is nowise averse toit. Let us hope, then, in the near future to 
hear the Angelus ring out over the sweet valley of the Ammer as 
it rang out five hundred years ago when Ludwig the Bavarian ful- 
filled his vow to Mary, hailed Full of Grace. Two miles from Ettal 
stands Ober-Ammergau, the road leading through the valley and 
beside the crystal river. Up in the air stands cross-crowned 
Kofel, keeping watch and ward over its beloved village from a 
height of three thousand feet. Quaint little houses, each adorned 
with a fresco representing some sacred subject, mark the entrance 
to the village, while the church, with its mosque-like dome, peeps 
jealously over the pointed roofs. On a lofty eminence at the 
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other side of the village is erected a colossal marble group of the 
Crucifixion. Composed, as it is, of white marble, it attracts the 
eye at a considerable distance. The inscription on its base runs: 
“ Presented to the community of Ober-Ammergau by King Lud- 
wig II. of Bavaria, in commemoration of his majesty’s visit to 
Ober-Ammergau to witness the Passion Play in 1871, and his 
appreciation of the earnest labors of the villagers in the perform- 
ance of the vow made by their forefathers in the year 1633.” The 
village is singularly irregular, a house being jotted here and there 
ina manner todrivea Baron Haussmann wild. The streets, if such 
they may be termed, are exquisitely clean, as are all the surround- 
ings, the show of whitewash on the houses being absolutely daz- 
zling. The children are the rosiest, chubbiest, and most blue- 
eyed little urchins I have ever gazed upon. They are modest 
yet fearless, and will reply to your questionings in a wondrously 
earnest way, their pellucid blue eyes raised to yours in a piquant 
wistfulness defying description. 

I sought lodging at the house of the peasant who plays the 
part of Herod; but his son, a fair, long-haired youth of sixteen, 
who assumes the ré/e of the Joseph sold into captivity, informed 
me that every room had been let for a week before. I then tried 
Gregor Lechner, the Judas; he too was full. Tobias Flunger— 
Pilate—the same story. After a somewhat weary search I found 
a bed beneath the roof at the house of Frau Krach, the mother of 
Anastasia Krach, selected to play the important part of the Vir- 
gin Mary. I was located up two flights of ladders, and could 
stand upright in the centre of the room only ; but my bed was fit 
for the Sleeping Princess, so neat was it. The walls were cov- 
ered with holy pictures, and the wooden crucifix at the head of 
my bed was the handiwork of mine host. It is in my possession 
now ; the divine dolor on that face is a perfect marvel of expres- 
sion. 

Many influences have been at work to produce the peasant 
players of Ammergau. Jmprimis is the ceremonial life of the 
church, and then comes the skill of the villagers in wood-carv- 
ing. All the more intelligent members of the community are 
wood-carvers, and the religious subjects which they select ad- 
mirably fit them for the figures they perform on the stage, as well 
as for correctness of form and fose. What they cut in their 
homes they endeavor to represent ; and treating the subjects, ‘as 
they do, reverentially, they approach the characters full of a holy 
awe combined with passionate fervor. The best performers in the 
village are wood-carvers. The three men who have represented 
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“Christus” since 1850—Flunger, Schauer, and Maier—are all 
skilled in this profession. But the great training-school for the 
Passion Play has been the village church with its ceremo- 
nies, its processions, its music. The village school is con- 
ducted in the same spirit, the preceptor acting under the parish 
priest, being necessarily not only a musician but likewise a com- 
poser. The children are taught to sing passages from the Pas- 
sion Play, which is at once the Alpha and Omega of the lives of 
the villagers; and when the public theatre is taken down at the 
end of the great decennial season, the stage, which still remains, 
is utilized for rehearsals, as well as for the performance of some 
of Daisenberger’s masterpieces. 


“For over thirty-five years,” says Mr. J. P. Jackson in his admirable 
work, has the Geistlicher-Rath Daisenberger “ devoted his whole life to the 
education of his flock. His whole existence is so completely interwoven 
with that of his parishioners that we must attribute their progress, particu- 
larly in the dramatic line, mainly to him. Whoever has seen that aged 
man of God, with his countenance so expressive of benevolence to us all, 
whether Protestants or Catholics, will recognize his image in the descrip- 
tion which Victor Scheffel makes of a rural priest in the Schwarzwald, 
though the framework is that of a long-past century.” 


Father Daisenberger, now eighty-two years old, is the son of a 
peasant of Oberau. His youth was spent in the monastery of 
Ettal, where his love of music and the religious drama rendered 
him conspicuous. In 1845 he was appointed spiritual shepherd 
at Ober-Ammergau. “I undertook the labor,” says the worthy 
priest, in allusion to his revision of the Passion Play, “ with the 
best will, for the love of my divine Redeemer, and with only one 
object in view—namely, the edification of the Christian world.” 
In addition to his literary efforts Father Daisenberger undertook 
the important charge of educating his parishioners up to the 
level of their dramatic vocation. In his capacity as pastor of 
the flock he assumed the direction and arrangement of the 
dramatic representations, leaving to the church-warden the ar- 
rangement of the tableaux, and to the schoolmaster the direction 
of the music and the rehearsals. In training the community for 
their arduous and honorable task the following order was ob- 
served: The committee distributed to the players their separate 
parts. Next came rehearsals for individual actors. In the even- 
ing the Pfarrer invited a certain number to his dwelling, where 
they had first to rgad their parts in a clear voice, and afterwards 
to recite them from memory. All the more prominent actors 
had private lessons, and special attention was paid to those who 
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had to perform the most important functions on the stage. ° It 
was scarcely probable that so elaborate a preparation could issue 
in a failure. Ludwig I. ordered a revision of the text of the Pas- 
sion Play by Father Daisenberger. The good father has also 
published a history of the village, while he has compiled number- 
less Biblical and historical plays and dramas. The addresses of 
the Choragus in the Passion Play have been written by him after 
the Greek model of strophe and antistrophe. 

The actors in the Passion Play are elected after the most care- 
ful investigation as to their respective merits. The parish priest 
is chairman of the committee, consisting of forty-five house- 
holders of the village, to whom the selection is relegated. In the 
last week in the December prior to the performance the election 
takes place—and before the meeting the members of the com- 
mittee attend Mass and receive Holy Communion. The leading 
réles are disposed of in advance, although in 1869 there were four 
eligible candidates for the part of the Christus. A majority of 
the committee decides the election. There is no grumbling, and 
each actor thankfully accepts the part allotted him. 

I arrived at Ober-Ammergau upon the evening of Saturday. 
The village was a scene of the liveliest animation. Every house 
was full, every garden had its table, and each table its cheery 
guests. From all the neighboring hamlets the inhabitants came 
trooping in, the men, many of them—too few, indeed—in the 
picturesque mountain dress, consisting of the conical hat adorned 
with the cock’s feather or the beard of the chamois, the short jer- 
kin of gray trimmed with green, the stout leather breeches to the 
knee, and the elaborately-embroidered gaiters. The women, too, 
were remarkable for the white neckerchief, the black corsets, the 
red skirts, and the buckled shoes. Alpenstock in_ hand, they 
trudged into the village, their shoes white with the dust of the 
roads, while on their backs reposed the stereotyped colored 
umbrella and the inevitable chamois-skin wallet. All the Gast- 
hofs, or little inns, dida roaring business, the famous foaming beer 
and the trusty sausage being well tothe fore.. The Gasthof Stern, 
the Delmonico’s of Ammergau, was literally besieged. Enterpris- 
ing excursion companies have rented two of the hotels, and enor- 
mous posters, in letters four feet in height, announcing this all-im- 
portant fact, cover the entire facades. Apropos of enterprise, one 
of these firms endeavored to purchase all the seats in the covered 
portion of the theatre, with a view to reselling them—well—not 
at a loss; but the people of Ober-Ammergau would not agree to 
this, and a peremptory order was issued to the effect that no tickets 
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should be sold to any persons whatsoever until said persons had 
registered as lodgers in the village. On Sunday morning I attend- 
ed the nineo’clock Mass. Never had I beheld the ceremonies of our 
holy church carried out in a manner at once so impressive and 
so perfect. The splendid dignity of the clergymen, the grace of 
the acolytes, the marvellous precision, the magnificence of the 
music, the rhythmical responses of the congregation—in a word, 
the ensemble was such as to give mea foretaste of the Passion 
drama to be performed upon the following day. One soprano 
voice in the choir was simply phenomenal. The church was 
literally crammed, and of the thousand English visitors in the 
village at least six hundred were present. Several “ High- 
Church” divines exhibited a laudable piety and reverence, and I 
have little doubt that many unhappy heretics who came to mock 
remained to pray. In the churchyard I encountered Anastasia 
Krach, the young girl who plays the solemn ré/e of the Virgin 
Mother. She is a modest, meek-eyed maiden, with an openness 
and purity of expression seldom to be met with outside the walls 
of the cloister. She has been a servant in the village, and her 
character is spotless. She is deeply sensible of the perilous honor 
conferred upon her. “Oh!” she exclaimed, “I feel so honored, 
so thankful. I always wish to die at the foot of the cross. I can- 
not help weeping from the moment I come upon the stage until I 
leave it. I choke with sobs. Oh! if I could but die on that Cal- 
vary. I feelthe whole time as if I was not myself, but as if I was 
our Holy Mother. I am lifted from myself just as when I go to 
Holy Communion.” This in a tearful earnestness. More than 
once have I surprised this girl at her devotions as I passed from 
my apartment downwards, and I have seen her stretched on the 
floor before a little altar erected in the principal living-room, in a 
very paroxysm of prayer. I spent a portion of Sunday in visiting 
Joseph Maier, the Christus; Gregor Lechner, the Judas; and 
Maria Lang, the Magdalene. Maier is a tall, slight, exceedingly 
graceful man with soft, dark eyes and sweet expression. His ap- 
pearance is exceedingly Nazarene, albeit his hair is brown and 
his beard of the same hue. I felt a little disappointed at this, as I 
looked for the wine-color that Guido loved to paint. His manner 
is humility itself, and he is eagerly desirous of pleasing without 
being in the least fawning or sycophantic. His little wood- 
carver’s bench stood in a corner of his room, and, as he raised his 
arms on high in explanation of the manner of suspension on the 
cross, came a bolt of sunlight against him; and as his reflection 
grew strong upon the wall, Holman Hunt’s picture of “ The Sha- 
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dow of the Cross” was literally before me. Lechner is a lynx- 
eyed man, a veritable Judas to gaze upon. Avarice and cunning 
lurk in every wrinkle of his face. His manner is Shylocky. The 
selection of the committee for this 7é/e has been admirable. Maria 
Lang, like Werther’s Charlotte, was engaged in cutting bread and 
butter when [ entered her pretty dwelling. She isabright, cheery 
young girl, but one who realizes the importance of the task allot- 
ted to her. She informed me that when she comes to anoint the 
head and feet of Christ with spikenard she feels as if she would 
swoon. In the evening I made pilgrimage to the group of the 
Crucifixion, the gift of the king, of which I have already made 
mention, and it was a glorious sight to behold hundreds of pea- 
sants kneeling, the men bareheaded, wrapped in silent prayer at 
the foot of the marble cross, some on the steps, some on the 
gravel, some on the green grass. The setting sun gilded the 
gigantic cross upon the summit of Kofel, three thousand feet in 
the air, as I turned toward the village, and the sweet tones of 
the Angelus came wafted over the dappled meadows on a breeze 
laden with the odor of a myriad of wild-flowers. Oh! I was ina 
Catholic land, where the faith was as the mountain air, pure, un- 
tainted, bracing, glorious! In the evening a band, preceded by 
the fire brigade, passed through the village—the prelude to the 
play ofthe morrow. At ten o'clock every light was out and Am- 
mergau silent as the grave. 

Thé booming of a cannon discharged beneath the precipitous 
Kofel at five o’clock Monday morning set the village in motion. 
In a trice everybody was on the alert and ex route to the church. 
The number of communicants was enormous; almost all of the 
actors in the Passion Play approached the Holy of Holies. The 
pastor delivered a short but pithy discourse, in which he exhorted 
those who intended to be present at the performance to visit it in 
a proper spirit and to take its great teaching into their hearts. 
As early as seven o’clock the different paths leading to the thea- 
tre were literally choked, as thousands of peasants who failed to 
obtain tickets hoped to gain admittance even at the eleventh hour. 
I paid eight marks—not quite two dollars—and was provided with 
a cane-bottomed chair of the newest and most improved turn-up 
pattern. The prices range from one mark to eight. From three 
marks upwards the seats are covered; the remainder are open to 
rain and shine. The Ammergau Passion Theatre is a structure of 
very unpretending exterior. It is built entirely of boards. The 
auditorium is 118 feet wide and 168 feet deep. Its area is nearly 


20,000 square feet, and it can seat 6,000 persons. The stage 
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bears traces of the ancient classic theatre of Greece; some con- 
tend that it is but a more perfect form of the mystery-theatre 
of the middle ages. There are five distinct places of action for 
the players: first, the proscenium for the chorus, for processions, 
etc.; second, the central stage for the tableaux vivants and the 
usual dramatic scenes; third, the palace of Pilate; fourth, the 
palace of Annas; fifth, the streets of Jerusalem. A vast space is 
thus placed at the disposal of the manager, not inferior in extent 
to that in the nine-compartment stage used in the old mystery- 
plays, yet infinitely more artistic in its arrangement. Over the 
curtain, on a blue ground, are painted the figures of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, while in relief is a pelican feeding her young from 
her heart’s blood. But what a background! High against the 
blue sky stand the lordly Alps, the firs like needles in the azure, 
their sides now ragged and rugged, now sloping and mantled in 
the softest and most vivid verdure. Away in the distance the 
silver Ammer meanders through pied meadows in the sweet Am- 
mergau valley, while Kofel with its guardian cross keeps solemn 
watch and ward over all. What resting-places for weary eyes, 
what scenes of enchanting loveliness “outside the walls of Jeru- 
salem ’’! 

The Passion Play, which consists of eighteen acts, possesses two 
peculiarities—namely, tableaux vivants, or prophetic Old Testa- 
ment types, and a chorus of Schutzgeister. 


“Our main object,” says Father Daisenberger in his text-book, “is to 
represent the story of Christ’s Passion, not by a mere statement of facts, 
but in its connection with the types and figures and prophecies of the Old 
Testament. By this manner of treatment an additional, strong light will be 
cast upon the sacred narrative; and the thoughtful spectator will be able 
to realize the grand truth that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, made man for 
our salvation, is the central figure of the inspired volumes. As in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church the life of the Saviour and all his sacred actions 
are continually repeated and reproduced, to the extent that (according to 
Scriptural commentators) he lives over again, suffers and triumphs again, in 
his saints, so it happened before his appearance in the flesh that the holy 
patriarchs and other saints of the Old Testament foreshadowed his coming 
by the events of their history and by their virtuous lives. For he is the 
eternal Sun of the spiritual world, the Sun of Justice, sending forth his 
divine rays to illuminate in all directions both his predecessors and succes- 
sors, no less than his contemporaries. Many of the incidents in the lives of 
the ancient Fathers bear a striking and obvious resemblance to various parts 
in the life of our Redeemer, and set forth the sufferings, and death, and re- 
surrection so minutely that the Evangelists continually mention some pro- 
phecy which was fulfilled. Thus, the heroes of the Scriptures, Adam, the 
obedient Abraham, Isaac, Joseph, Job, David, Micheas, Jonas, Daniel, and 
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so many others who labored and suffered in his Spirit, represent in part, 
though imperfectly, his life, and through what they accomplished and suf- 
fered they became the prophets of that which in him, the Urdéz/d, the primi- 
tive type, should take place. In this fundamental thought is the represen- 
tation of the Passion arranged and performed on the basis of the entire 
Scriptures.” : 


Thus does Father Daisenberger connect the Old Testament 
with the New. The chorus of Schutzgeister, or Guardian Angels, 
is a charming and prominent feature of the Passion Play. This 
chorus consists of nineteen persons, ten males and nine females, 
the leader being styled the Prologue or Choragus. They are at- 
tired in flowing tunics of vivid colors, with an upper garment in 
the form of a cloak richly embroidered in gold, and each wears a 
golden tiara or crown. They advance from the recesses on either 
side of the proscenium, and form a line, slightly concave, across the 
front of the stage. After the line is formed the Choragus an- 
nounces the prologue to each act in a sweet yet strong chant ; the 
solo is taken up either alternately or by the whole chorus, until 
the bell rings for the curtain to rise upon the stage within the 
stage to reveal a tableau vivant. Then the Choragus retires back- 
ward, and forms, with one-half of the chorus, a division on the left 
of the stage, while the other half withdraws in a like manner to 
the right, “ wheeling: like a gate.” This leaves the stage open. 
When the curtain descends upon the tableau the chorus again 
wheels into line, and in the chant which follows the connection 
between the picture just vanished, and the act in the Passion of 
our Lord is pointed out. Then the chorus moves majestically 
off the stage ; and thus from the opening tothe end. These spirit- 
singers prepare the audience for the coming scenes, and explain 
and interpret in delightful harmony the connection between the 
type and the fulfilment. They preside as Guardian Spirits over 
the entire performance. 

Boom! and a cannon discharged under Kofel announces eight 
o'clock. A deathlike silence falls upon six thousand people. 
Every hat is removed, many a fervent prayer is uttered, while 
thousands devoutly make the sign of the cross. The sun is shin- 
ing down upon us, and birds flit across the stage. To the right 
and left, in admirable perspective, are the streets of Jerusalem. A 
child-actor emerges from one of the houses. It is clothed ina 
strange gear, and is barelegged and barefooted. It shades its 
eyes with its little hands and disappears. A strange thrill passes 
through the audience at the sight of this child. It is the first 
actual indication of the Passion Play. Behind the curtain the 
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six hundred performers are, with their parish priest, engaged in 
prayer. Boom! and the orchestra commences a low, wailing 
music, sweet, inexpressibly sweet, and solemn. The chorus of 
Schutzgeister appear upon the stage. They form in line, and, 
with hands meekly folded on ‘the breast, remain in this attitude 
while the Choragus opens the play by explaining the main object 
of the whole performance—how the fallen race became reconciled 
to God through the blood of his only-begotten Son. This main 
object, the whole extent and scope of the Passion Play, is to be 
exhibited in twotableaux. The first type represents the expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Eden, symbolical of the fall; the second 
the Adoration of the Cross, typical of redemption. I give the’ 
first verse of the intoned prologue as a sample of what follows all 
through the play: 

Wirf zum heiligen Staunen dich nieder, 

Von Gottes Fluch gebeugtes Geschlecht ! 

Friede dir! Aus Sion Gnade wieder ! 


Nicht ewig ziirnt Er, 
Der Beleidigte—ist sein Ziirnen gleich gerecht. 


“Ich will”—so spricht der Herr— 

“ Den Tod des Siinders nicht—vergeben 

Will ich ihm: er soll leben! 

Verséhnen wird ihn selbst meines Sohnes Blut.” 
Preis, Anbetung, Freudenthranen, Ewiger Dir! 


The following is the translation : 


O human race! by sin and shame laid low, 

Adore thy God; bend down and kiss the dust ; 
Peace then shall come, and grace from Sion flow ; 
Not ever spurns He, 
The offended One ; although his wrath is just! 


“T will ”"—the Lord doth say— 

“ Not that the sinner die—forgive 

Will I his guilt, and he shall live! 

My Son’s own blood shall now atone for him!” 
Praise, worship, tears of joy to thee, Eternal One! 


After delivering this verse the chorus divides and the first 
typical picture is revealed to us. We see Adam and Eve cower- 
ing before the angel, who drives them from Eden with a flaming 
sword. In the background is Paradise, and the’ tree whose mor- 
tal taste brought death unt the world, with the tempter peering 
from its branches. The attitudes of the performers were admi- 
rably suitable, and the rigidity of their fose simply marvellous. I 
may mention here that all the actors in the tableaux vivants would 
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seem to be possessed of a wondrous power of remaining still. All 
through the various scenes they seemed as if cast in bronze. 
Even the tiny children maintain a marble-like rigidity, and one little 
fellow of two years, who lay in his mother’s lap during the tableau 
of the manna in the wilderness, never allowed so much as a muscle 
to move—no, not even when some of the falling manna dropped 
upon his chubby, rosy, dimpled face. I had him under my opera- 
glass, for I was told he was the boldest boy in the village, and 
had insisted upon being permitted to take part in the drama. 
The curtain remains up for about five or six minutes. The second 
tableau reveals the Adoration of the Cross, the Choragus previ- 
ously announcing the message of salvation. This tableau is im- 
mensely effective alike from the variety of colors, the number of 
persons on the stage, and the charmingly artistic grouping. A 
host of angelic forms—village children clad in the brightest hues 
—pose round the cross, either kneeling or in attitudes expressive of 
loving devotion, their tiny hands elevated toward the signal of 
salvation. The infant dramatists exhibit a wondrous training, 
each one proving an absolute study. To me this was the most 
entrancing of all the tableaux. In the hymn which the children 
chant is embodied the general outline of the play, and the whole 
scope of the drama of redemption. Translated from the German 
it runs thus: 


Eternal God, oh! hear thy children’s prayer, 

Though, children-like, we pray with faltering tone; 
Those who to see the Sacrifice repair 

Bow low in faith and worship at thy throne! 


. Oh! follow close by the Redeemer’s side, 
The while he, patient, treads the thorny path ; 
Nor leave him while he struggles with the tide, 
Until for you the victory he hath. 


Now everybody is hushed in breathless awe. You can hear a 
pin drop in that audience of six thousand. Save for the twittering 
of the birds as they flit across the stage, not a sound is heard. 
Hearts almost cease to beat and every eye is strained down the 
vista of the street in Jerusalem, for the first act of the Passion is 
about to commence, and we are about to witness Christ’s entry 
into Jerusalem. I should mention that the Passion Play con. 
sists of two parts—the first part from Christ's triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem to his betrayal, the second from the captivity in 
Gethsemani to the Resurrection and Ascension. I have been in 
the midst of many silences, but, save at the moment of the 
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elevation of the Sacred Host in church, I have known nothing 
like that which now reigned ; it was positively painful. 

Presently, as if in the distant streets, come glad tidings of 
great joy. There are sounds of jubilation and gleesome shoutings 
and singings. Then thestreet begins to be filled with a multitude 
of people of both sexes, attired in yellows, and blues, and oranges, 
and pinks, and purples, till the eye feasts on color. Down the 
slope of Olivet they have come, singing hosanna. Every person 
waves a palm-branch, and scores of tiny children, bare-breasted, 
bare-limbed, push joyously through the throng, all gazing at one 
figure, and never so much as a look toward the six thousand who 
sit in awed silence fearfully watching them. In the midst of 
the crowd appears our Divine Lord, seated upon an ass, his dis- 
ciples following. I may not describe my sensations as I gazed 
upon him. I cannot. The first prayer lisped at my mother’s 
knee welled up in my heart through the fountain of memory, 
and it gushed from my heart to my lips as the meek, serene, and 
glorious God-man passed visibly before me. Sobs resounded 
upon all sides, and a murmur ascended to heaven like incense. 
The effect upon that vast audience was marked by a high degree 
of intensity. Over five hundred persons are on the stage. We 
recognize his disciples—John, the best beloved ; honest, rugged 
Peter; Matthew, James, Andrew, and the rest. Judas we mark in 
his gabardine of flame-color surmounted by an orange mantle. 
We look for him with a fearful, abhorrent curiqsity. Bursts forth 
a hosanna chorus, and the Man of Sorrows, still seated upon the 
ass, passes around, casting blessing on the people. It was as if 
the pictures of the medizval painters had become endowed with 
life. Maier, when on the stage, is the possessor of a majestic grace 
such as it is impossible to convey in words. He looks as if he 
had stepped from out the frame of some ancient master. I did 
not miss the wine-colored hair, since his grenat mantle almost re- 
flected itself in his beard, and his whole appearance was so absorb- 
ingly realistic, so intensely Nazarene. The St. John of Johannes 
Zwink is as perfect a creation as it is a perfect picture. Mild, 
loving, yearning, he follows his Master, his whole soul in every 
gesture, in every look. Zwink, in his appearance, is the very em- 
bodiment of all that we could imagine of the youngest and best 
beloved. I could scarcely realize this wondrous, this awe-strik- 
ing scene as it solemnly passed before my eyes. Was I in Jeru- 
salem? Had my life and its pitiful worldly work been but a 
dream, and had I awakened at last? Had my mental vision been 
cleared, and was the Son of God taking a visible form and acting 
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his part on the theatre of the world? There was no dream-like 
vagueness here. All was vigor and reality. Spell-bound I gazed, 
riveted, fascinated. There stood the form with which my ima- 
gination had been busy since my childhood—that of the Saviour 
himself. Full of mildness and majesty, it seemed to exercise an 
indescribable authority. No spectator can gaze upon the Sa- 
viour, although in the drama, and remain unmoved; and there 
was no spectator in that vast concourse of people whose heart at 
the moment of his appearance was not keenly affected. Christ 
dismounts from the ass. He addresses his disciples: “The hour 
is come that the Son of man should be glorified. Amen, amen I 
say to you, unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, 
itself remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit” (John xii. 23, 24). All the jubilation has now subsided, 
and the curtain rises upon the Temple, represented in the central 
stage. Jesus approaches the buyers and sellers, and acts in ac- 
cordance with the scene described in Mark xi. 15: “ And when 
he was entered into the Temple, he began to cast out them that 
sold and bought in the Temple, and overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers, and the chairs of them that sold doves.” As he 
utters the last words, “ Take what is yours, and leave this sacred 
place,” he seizes a number of cords, and, advancing to where the 
traffic is most unseemly, overturns seats and tables, dashing jars 
to the ground, which break into a hundred pieces, and letting 
loose a number of live doves, who affrightedly flutter back to the 
village. Maier’s dignified composure during this scene serves to 
imbue it with a marvellous realism, while his soft, mellifluous 
voice seéms suited, as near as may be, to his super-exalted ré/e. 
Sadoc, one of the high-priests, derides the authority of Christ, and 
here is born the germ of the conspiracy that leads to the great 
catastrophe. 

The second act gives us the High Council, preceded by the 
tableau of the sons of Jacob conspiring against their brother 
Joseph. The addresses with which the Choragus opens each act 
are the composition of Father Daisenberger. They differ from 
the form of the Greek strophe and .antistrophe in one single par- 
ticular—namely, that whilst on the Greek stage they were spoken 
by different members of the chorus, in the Passion Play they are 
delivered by the Choragus alone. I give the address by the 
Choragus prior to the second act, as a type of its successors 
throughout the play : 


“All hail! Welcome to the band of brothers whom love divine hath 
here assembled ; who wish to share the sorrows of their Saviour, and to 
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follow him step by step on the way of his sufferings—to the cross and to 
the sepulchre. All who have come hither from far and near feel them- 
selves united in brotherly love, as the disciples of the One who died for us 
all, and who, full of mercy and compassion, gave himself up to the bitter 
death for us. Let our gaze and heart, then, be directed towards him in har- 
monious thankfulness. Behold! he feeleth the approach of the hour of 
tribulation. He is ready to drink of the cup of sorrow. For now the ser- 
pent brood of the envious have formed a plot with avarice to bring him 
speedily to ruin. That bitter form of malice which once inspired the 
brothers of Joseph with murderous desires, so that they shamelessly com- 
plotted in fanatical wickedness to put the innocent to death, is urging on 
the fallen priestly race to remove the Herald of truth from the number of 
the living.” 


This is delivered in recitative by the Choragus, Johann Die- 
mer, whose splendid basso fills the entire auditorium, every note 
and every word falling like the strokes of a clock upon the ear. 

The first tableau in act ii. reveals the plain of Dothain, in 
which Joseph found his brethren and their flocks, and upon which 
the sequel of the Biblical narrative took place. In the foreground 
are the brothers of Joseph, and near them, in the garment of many 
colors which his father gave him as a sign of distinction, Joseph 
himself. The well into which he is to be cast is on the right, and 
beside it a man of huge stature who is prepared to cast him 
into it. 

Act ii. gives us the scenein the High Council. The scene is in 
the Jewish Sanhedrim. Caiphasand Annas preside. The breast of 
Caiphas is graced with the shield or breastplate containing twelve 
precious stones, with the names of the twelve tribes of Israel—the 
most exalted of all Jewish decorations. Caiphas violently de- 
nounces Christ, and the aged Annas cries: “ By my gray hairs I 
swear not to rest until the inheritance of our religion is secured 
by his death.” The commission is given from the Sanhedrim to 
the usurers who attend, still smarting under being driven from 
the Temple, to find out Christ’s place of sojourn, and one of them 
intimates that he knows a disciple of Christ who is capable of 
betraying his Master. 

Two tableaux precede act iiii—young Tobias taking leave of 
his parents, and the lamenting bride of the Canticles. These two 
tableaux indicate the principal scenes in the third act—namely, the 
anointing of the Saviour’s feet by Mary Magdalene, and the part- 
ing from his Mother. Here we have the young Tobias leaving 
his home, the angel Raphael taking him by the right hand. 
Every detail is perfect, nor is the dog mentioned in the Biblical nar- 
rative omitted. The tableau prepares the audience for the scene 
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that succeeds—the departure of Christ from Bethany, that place 
so loved by him, the home of Simon the leper, and of Lazarus 
whom he raised from the dead, and of Mary and Martha, and 
whither it was his practice to repair at sunset, tarrying until 
morning, when he returned to Jerusalem. The sorrowing bride 
is surrounded by her bride-maidens—daughters of Jerusalem— 
all of whom endeavor to console her by singing and harp and 
cymbal playing. “ This tableau,” says Mr. Jackson, “has been 

frequently condemned as the least appropriate symbolic picture 
‘of the play, but the idea embodied in it is peculiarly delicate. 
One of the most usual comparisons adopted in Scripture to set 
forth the union of Christ and the church is that of a marriage, in 
which Christ is represented as a bridegroom and the church as 
a bride.” 

The anointment takes place in the house of Simon. Christ 
and his disciples seat themselves at the table, and Martha waits 
upon them. Jesus sits to the left of the table, and whilst he is 
engaged in addressing his disciples Mary Magdalene enters hur- 
riedly, and, casting herself at the feet of her Saviour, proceeds to 
anoint them. Maria Lang, the Magdalene, acquits herself fairly. 
She is not by any means a good actress, nor is her personnel after 
Correggio ; but the tender, pitiful grace of the ré/e obliterates all 
shortcomings, and the actress is lost in the repentant, soul-wrung 
woman frantically wrestling toward the light. Judas is sore and 
irritated at the waste of so much costly ointment, and remonstrates 
with his Master. But Christ replies: “ Why do you trouble 
this woman? for she hath wrought a good work upon me.” Then 
as Maier uttered the following he seemed to me to be filled with 
supernatural beauty: “Amen I say to you, wheresoever this 
gospel shall be preached in the whole world, that also which she 
hath done shall be told for a memory of her.” His disciples ask 
whither the Master is now about to lead them, imploring him not 
to go to Jerusalem ; but the Master replies: “ Follow me; the rest 
ye shall see.” 

The parting at Bethany, where Jesus takes leave of his Mother, 
is deeply pathetic. Anastasia Krach, the Madonna, looks the 
Virgin as Rubens painted her. She is graceful, and there is a 
sorrowful quietude in her every action that typifies the gruesome 
shadow in her heart. As the parting takes place all are laden 
down with sorrow, save Judas, who, still stirred to the depths of 
his avaricious soul at the waste of the precious ointment, ex- 
claims: “ These three hundred pence would be just enough for 
me. If I had secured them I could now live contentedly. No; 
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1 will no longer be one of his disciples, but will take the first op- 
portunity of quitting his company.” Here is the germ of the be- 
trayal—of the kiss in the Garden of Gethsemani. 

Act iv. is devoted to Christ’s last journey to Jerusalem, the 
tableau being King Assuerus repudiating Vasthi and elevating 
Esther. The Choragus, assisted by the entire chorus, chants 
the solemn warning : 


Jerusalem ! Jerusalem! arise, 

And hear the voice that speaks to you of peace; 
And know, if this last warning you despise, 

The day of grace for evermore will cease. 


The tableau is the narrative of the book of Esther. We see 
King Assuerus just as he has selected Esther from among the 
virgins and placed her beside him on the throne, Vasthi regard- 
ing him with looks of scorn and hatred. 

In the opening scene of the journey to Jerusalem the audience 
beholds the Redeemer and the apostles passing the brow of Oli- 
vet on their way to Jerusalem. He bids Peter and John repair 
to the city to prepare the Passover lamb. To the others he says: 
“ The hour is near in which the Scriptures shall be fulfilled. Ac- 
company me this day for the last time to my father’s house.” All 
except Judas follow Christ to the Holy City. Iscariot remains 
behind wrestling with his fire-laden thoughts. In the masterful 
soliloquy which follows, the idea of the betrayal crawls like some 
noisome reptile into life. Dathan and other exasperated buyers 
and sellers of the Temple arrive. Dathan poursthe leprous distil- 
ment into the too willing ear of Iscariot, and hies to the Sanhedrim 
to announce his success. Judas plucks the last white blossom 
from his conscience. 

“Traitor”! That loathsome name 
I must not, wz// not bear! Traitor? and yet 
I do a harmless thing : the Council asks 


At such an hour where the good Master dwells. 
And if I tell, ’tis no betrayal false. 


Act v. contains the Last Supper, preceded by two tableaux : 
1. The Lord sending manna to the Israelites in the wilderness ; 
2. The grapes brought by the spies from Chanaan. The special 
significance of the tableaux is thus indicated by the Choragus 
through the charming diction of Father Daisenberger : 


“Our Divine Benefactor, about to enter upon the career of his suffer- 
ings, urged by the impulse of his infinite charity, provides spiritual nourish- 
ment for his children during the time of their pilgrimage on earth. Being 
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himself prepared to be a sacrifice, he institutes a sacrament that shall pro- 
claim through centuries and to the end of time his love for humanity. 
With the rain of manna the Lord miraculously fed the children of Israel in 
the desert, and gladdened their hearts with grapes from Chanaan. But 
Christ offers us a better banquet, one from very heaven. From his myste- 
rious body and blood grace and bliss flow upon humanity.” 


The first tableau, revealing the rain of manna, is a magnificent 
spectacle, and is by many considered the most effective of the 
numerous tableaux. The groups in this marvellous picture are 
composed of nearly five hundred persons, two hundred being chil- 
dren, some of whom are almostinfants. Moses, from whose head 
rays of sunlight seem to radiate, points with a staff to heaven. 
Mothers hold their babes toward the refreshing rain, while every 
hand is stretched and every eye turned to the cloud from whence 
the supply of manna falls in endless and grateful shower Oh! it 
was a beauteous sight to behold the tender children, their inno- 
cent and lovely faces lifted toward heaven, extending baskets and 
garments to catch the delicious food for which they so eagerly 
yearned. Each child seemed as though its little heart were set 
upon the task. Each face was suffused with the rosy red of ex- 
citement, and tiny hands quivered in eager graspings. The color- 
ing was a perfect glory, the harmonies of tone a lesson even toa 
Burne Jones or a Morris. Passing the second tableau, which is 
utterly dimmed by its superb predecessor, the great, the awful, 
the divine mystery of the Last Supper is presented to us. Here 
was Leonardo da Vinci’s picture in its most minute detail. Here 
was the chamber in the house of Mark. The Saviour and his 
disciples stand round the table, the master of the house and a 
servant inattendance. After all are seated Christ is in the centre, 
with Peter at his right and John on his left. To the right of 
Peter, Judas, James the elder, Andrew, Thomas, and Simon; to 
the left of John, Bartholomew, Matthew, James the younger, 
Philip, and Thaddeus. The lamb and wine are placed on the 
table, and after prayer arises a discussion amongst the disciples 
in reference to the place of honor in the kingdom of the future, 
which they expect in an earthly sense. The Redeemer makes no 
reply to the questioning, but asks for water and a towel where- 
with to wash the feet of his disciples. All through this awe-in- 
spiring scene the acting of Maier is simply marvellous. Placing 
a white cloth about him, Christ addresses Peter, “ Peter, reach 
hither thy foot.” Peter recoils, exclaiming, “ Lord, dost thou 
wash my feet?” Christ makes answer, “ What I do thou know- 
est not now ; but thou shalt know hereafter.” Then Peter rever- 
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ently cries, “ Thou shalt never wash my feet.” Jesus again makes 
answer, “If I wash thee not thou shalt have no part with me.” 
Then Peter cries, “ Lord, not only my feet, but also my hands 
and my head.” He removes his sandals, the servant places the 
vessel into which the apostle thrusts his foot, and pours water 
over itfrom a pitcher. Christ, kneeling upon one knee, wipes the 
foot with a linen cloth. In like manner the feet of all the disci- 
ples are washed. Every one in that audience felt a thrill as the 
Saviour approached Judas. The betrayer shrinks from our Lord 
—shrinks as though the touch of the Master bore death with it. 
When the feet are washed John assists the Redeemer in replac- 
ing his mantle. As Christ utters the words, “ Now ye are clean, 
yet not all,” Judas starts as if stricken by a bolt. 

And now follows the institution of the Blessed Eucharist. 
The silence in the audience was almost painful; we are spell- 
bound, removed from earth, as it were, translated into another 
state of being. Christ first takes the bread, and, lifting it towards 
heaven, prays, “O Father! give thy blessing.” Then he breaks 
the bread, giving a portion to each of his disciples, beginning 
with Peter, following with John, and placing a fragment on the 
tongue of all, saying, in the sanctifying words that vibrate in the 
Catholic heart: “Take ye and eat: this is my body, which is 
given for you ; this do in commemoration of me.” As he places 
the heavenly food on the tongue of Judas the latter is struck with 
consternation. Christ then raises the cup, and, lifting his eyes 
towards heaven, gives thanks, and, handing it to his disciples, ex- 
claims, in the words of Matthew, “ Drink ye all of it; for this is 
my blood of the New Testament, which shall be shed for many 
for the remission of sins.” Again as he tenders it to each in suc- 
cession he says, “ As often as ye do this, do it in remembrance of 
me.” John allows his head to droop on his Master’s breast, and 
after a pause Christ announces that one of them will betray him. 
“‘ Master, is it one of the twelve?” demand the disciples, speak- 
ing all together. Christ responds in the affirmative. Then 
comes the question, “Is it 1?”’ asked by each in turn, Judas last, 
to whom the Lord replies, “ Thou sayest it.” John urges that he 
will tell them who the betrayer may be. Christ answers him, 
“He it is to whom I shall give a sop when I have dipped it.” 
He then dips the sop, and, rising, advances to Judas, who would 
fain have rejected it, but may not. Then the Redeemer places 
the sop in the mouth of Iscariot, saying, “ Judas, that thou doest, 
do quickly.” Judas, so soon as he tastes the bread, starts to his 
feet, and, casting one last ghastly look of horror upon his Master, 
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rushes forth from the apartment. Then Christ utters the mem- 
orable words, “ Now is the Son of man glorified, and God is 
glorified in him. If God be glorified in him, God also will 
glorify him in himself, and immediately will he glorify him. 
Little children, yet a little while I am with you. You shall seek 
me, but whither I go ye cannot come.” Peter here affirms that 
he will give his life for the Master. Christ makes answer, “O Si- 
mon! amen I say unto thee that this night, before the cock crow, 
thou shalt deny me thrice.” This act of the Passion Play moves 
the very inmost soul. It brings one face to face with the institu- 
tion of the Divine Sacrament. One is absolutely living and 
breathing in the Real Presence. We are spectators of the insti- 
tution of the Holiest of Holies. We are with Christ in the house 
of Mark ; we hear him speak, we see him move ; we could touch 
his robe, if we would—nay, we could touch his hand. It was 
overwhelming. Even when the curtain descended the sense of 
awe remained, and with it a sublimity of feeling impossible, yea, 
utterly impossible, to describe. 


CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 


IRISH FAMINES. 


ONCE again, for the third time within eighty years, for the 
third time within the memories of living men, the voice of Ire- 
land has been heard above the turmoil of antagonistic national po- 
licies appealing to the peoples of the earth for aid for her perish- 
ing children. Three times within less than a century, twice since 
the accession of Queen Victoria, alone of the countries of Europe, 
Ireland has had to mourn her people decimated, exiled, and im- 
poverished. No country in the world has been so often or so 
sorely tried by want as Ireland: No doubt in the middle ages 
the occurrence of famine in the most favored portions of the 
globe was no unprecedented event. The operation of the feudal 
system occasionally drew away, sometimes for lengthened peri- 
ods, the tillers of the soil, and the consequent neglect of agricul- 
tural operations naturally tended to produce scarcity and pov- 
erty. In the words of Hallam: “ Evil indeed were those days in 
France, when out of seventy-three years, the reigns of Hugh Ca- 
pet and his two successors, forty-eight were years of famine. 
Evil were the days for five years from 1015, in the whole western 
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world, when not a country could be named that was not desti- 
tute of bread.” * In 1314, in the reign of Edward IIL, a famine 
of terrible magnitude ravaged England. “Eventhe king's family 
found it difficult on some occasions to procure bread for the ta- 
ble.” A pestilence ensued, bands of robbers plundered and mur- 
dered, so that “the whole country presented one great theatre of 
rapine, anarchy, and bloodshed.” + In 1437 famine and plague 
again devastated both France and England; but, after all, the re- 
cords of such events in the national chronicles of most countries, 
even during the middle ages, are sparse and few. Far otherwise, 
however, is it when we examine those of Ireland; for no other Eu- 
ropean nation has suffered so much from famine. Search the 
chronicles of every province from Orenburg to Estramadura, 
from the Morea to Tromsée, visit every city and town from Traitsk 
to Lisbon, from Tripolitza to Hammerfest, and never a line will 
you find that robs the Irish of the title of the most suffering peo- 
ple Europe has known—a title cruelly earned by the terrible fre- 
quency of the recurrence of their trials. Most other peoples can 
look back on the pages which record their former sufferings, and 
thank God none such come upon them now; but Irishmen, when 
they scan the pages which tell of A.D. 1228, 1318, 1433, 1497, 1545, 
1581, 1603, 1652, 1740, 1825, 1846-7, and 1880, can only pray God 
that the trials before them may be no worse than those their fa- 
thers and themselves have already undergone. No Irishman can 
hold the history of his native land before him and say that famine 
is impossible in the future, for famine any year, aye, any month, 
seems the terrible prerogative of the Celt in his native land. It 
is true that some of the causes which produced some of the ear- 
lier Irish famines no longer exist, and it is to be hoped that, in 
these days of “modern civilization,” some others which we shall 
have to recall would not, under any possible circumstances, be 
allowed to be put in force or to produce their inevitable results ; 
though we must confess that certain stories about the treatment 
of hill-villages in Afghanistan and kraals in Zululand lead us to 
entertain misgivings upon this point. 

The first Irish famine recorded in the Annals of the Four 
Masters occurred in A.D. 1228. It appears to have been confined 
to the western districts, and was brought about in the manner 
which the words of the annalists best describe: 


“Hugh, son of Cathal Cromdearg O’Conor, King of Connaught, was 


* View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 328, Murray’s ed., 
1872. 
t Lingard, History of England, vol. iii., 34 ed. 
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treacherously slain by the English, in the court of Geoffrey Marisco, after he 
had been expelled by the Conacians. 

“A great war broke out in Connaught between Hugh and Turlogh, 
sons of Roderick O’Conor, after the death of the aforementioned Hugh, for 
the younger brother would not yield submission to the elder; so that the 
entire of Connaught lying between Ballysadare and the river of Hy Fiachra, 
southward, except a small part of Slieve Lugha and the territory of Air- 
tagh, was laid waste by them. 

“ Excessive dearth prevailed in Connaught in consequence of the war 
between the sons of Roderick O’Conor. Both the churches and the coun- 
try were plundered ; the clergy and learned men were exiled into foreign 
lands; and many persons perished of cold and famine.” 


This famine was, however, trivial in comparison to what, with- 
in less than a hundred years, the disastrous attempt of Edward 


Bruce, in 1318, to seize Ireland produced. The annalists record 
that— 


“A general famine prevailed for the three years and a half he had been 
in it, and the people were almost reduced to the necessity of eating each 
other.” 


Another century had barely elapsed before famine again came 
upon Ireland. Of this visitation perhaps the most thorough de- 
scription lies in the designation which, in seeming satire, was 
afterwards given the season in which it occurred. The hospita- 
lity of the ancient Irish was proverbial, their feelings as regards 
kinship or clanship sometimes mischievously and unwisely 
strong, but so dire was the want in the summer of the year 1433 
that old ties were broken, kith and kin were forgotten, and the 
season was styled and remembered as “the summer of slight ac- 
quaintance,” for ‘“‘no one would recognize friend or relative on 
account of the greatness of the famine.” 

In 1497 and the following year Ireland again felt the grasp of 
want, and we have recorded, in the quaint language of the old 
annal-makers, that “the people ate food which is not fit to be 
mentioned, such as was never served on dishes for human beings.” 
In 1545 another famine laid waste the land, but appears to have 
been most severely felt in the midland and western districts. 
In 1552 yet another occyrred, brought about by a scarcity of 
grain. It is curious to note how often the poverty of Ireland 
seems to have been the outcome of war. Then, as now, the peo- 
ple were industrious and not over-many, their land was fertile, 
and yet poverty of the cruellest kind periodically crushed them. 
A state paper of the reign of Henry VIII., dealing with the con- 
tinual disturbances in Ireland, declares— 
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“That if this land were put once in order as aforesayed, it would be 
none other but a very Paradise, delicious of all pleasaunce, to respect and 
regard of any other lande in this worlde.” * 


In the reign of Henry, as in that of Victoria, English writers 
were ready to cast the blame for the uncertain condition of the 
country on any shoulders but those of their own countrymen. 
Yet none of the evils of the famines of the previous years could 
be compared with those which the singularly English process of 
“ pacification,” enforced in the reign of Elizabeth, brought about. 


“ The land itselfe, which before those wars was populous, well inhabited, 
and rich in all the good blessings of God, being plenteous of corne, full of 
cattell, well stored with fish and sundrie other good commodities, is now 
become waste and barren, yielding no fruits, the pastures no cattell, the 
fields no corne, the aire no birds, the seas (though full of fish) yet to them 
yielding nothing. Finallie, every waie the curse of God was so great, and 
the land so barren both of man and beast, that whosoever did travell from 
the one end to the other of all Munster, even from Waterford to the head of 
Limericke, which is about six-score miles, he would not meet anie man, 
woman, or child, saving in towns and cities, nor yet see anie beast, but the 
very wolves, the foxes, and other like ravening beasts.” t 


Verily, the soldiers of the “ Virgin Queen” “made a wilder- 
ness and called it peace.” Spenser tells us: 


“ Notwithstanding that the same was a most rich and plentiful country, 
full of corn and cattle, that you would have thought they (the Irish) 
should have been able to stand long, yet ere one year and a half they were 
brought to such wretchedness as that any stony heart would have rued the 
same. Out of every corner of the woods and glynns they came, creeping 
forth upon their hands, for their legs could not bear them ; they looked like 
anatomies of death ; they spake like ghosts crying out of their graves.” } 


Mountjoy, the lord justice, writing to the lords of the council 
in England, says: 


“O’Hagan protested unto us that between Tullaghoge and Toome 
there lay unburied a thousand dead, and since our first drawing this year to 
Blackwater there were above three thousand starved in Tyrone.” 


The destruction of the standing crops as well as of the stored, 
the plundering of their flocks, were all as much portion of the 
weapons with which Englishmen crushed the disaffected Irish as 
were the swords they wore and used so mercilessly. Listen to 
the following list of a few of the English raids, and wonder, if you 
will, why Irishmen were not loyal to the “ Queenes Most Excel- 
lente Majestie,” and wonder, too, if you can, why famine came: 


* Quoted by O’Connell in his Jre/and and the Irish, p. 99, ed. of 1843. A 
+ Hollinshed, vol. vi, p. 459. t View of Ireland, p. 166, 
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“In 1563 the lord deputy, Thomas Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex, in the war 
with Shane O’Neill, entered Tyrone and took a prey of 600 kine, and on 
another occasion he seized 3,300 kine and 1,500 garrons, which he divided 
amongst his soldiers, In 1567 Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam plundered O’Neill’s 
country and took away 2,000 cows and 500 garrons. In 1580 Lord Deputy 
Pelham carried off from Clanawliffe, in Cork, 2,000 kine and many sheep, 
and also another lot from Castlemaine, in Kerry. In the Same year the 
queen’s forces plundered from the people of Kerry 8,000 cows. In 1586 
Bingham, the queen’s governor of Connaught, took in Galway and Mayo 
4,000 cows. In 1588 Hugh Roe MacMahon, Lord of Mgnaghan, had to give 
the lord deputy, Fitzwilliam, a bribe of 600 cows to get possession of his 
own lands, yet nevertheless was shortly afterwards hanged by the said 
Fitzwilliam. About the same time Maguire, Lord of Fermanagh, had alsa 
to bribe the same deputy with 300 cows. In 1600 and 1601 Docwra, gover- 
nor of Derry, repeatedly ravaged and plundered Derry and Donegal, de- 
stroyed the crops, and massacred the people, carrying off in all at least 
3,000 cows. In 1601 Sir Charles Wilmot ravaged Kerry and took 4,000 
cows from Iveragh. In the same year Sir Samuel Bagnall took 2,000 cows, 
with horses and sheep, from Muskerry. In 16o1 Sir Francis Barkley took 
3,000 cows in Longford, and in the same year 2,000 cows, 200 garrons, and 
many sheep in Cavan and Fermanagh. In 1600 Mountjoy plundered and 
laid waste Wicklow, Kildare, Carlow, King’s, and Queen’s Counties, de- 
stroyed more than ten thousand pounds’ worth of corn, and carried off 4,000 
cows and 700 garrons, with many sheep. Sir Oliver Lambert carried on 
the campaign with imitative rigor, and took 1,000 cows and 500 garrons. 
In 1601 Sir Francis Barkley devastated MacAuliffe’s territory and carried 
off 1,000 cows and 200 garrons, with many sheep; and in 1602 Sir Charles 
Wilmot sent a troop to plunder Dunkerron and other parts of Kerry, and 
they drove off 2,000 cows, 4,000 sheep, and 1,000 garrons.” * 


When it is remembered that to the terrible loss entailed upon 
the unfortunate people by the lifting of their cattle is to be added 
the total destruction of their crops, of their homes, and the indis- 
criminate murders committed by the English troops, some faint 
conception may be formed of the condition to which they and 
their country were reduced. In 1581 and 1582 the failure of the 
crops, brought about by an inclement season, produced starvation 
and suffering even in those districts where the horrors of English 
war-making had not been perpetrated; and again in 1603 the 
people had to do battle for their lives with want. The distress 
caused by this latter calamity was aggravated in Munster by the 
measures adopted to crush the rebellion which the death of Queen 
Elizabeth had warranted. Lord Deputy Mountjoy’s entrance 
into Cork during his campaign against the rebels was signalized 
by a practical piece of sarcasm on the part of its citizens, for they 
collected a vast number of the ploughs which the sad condition 


*Epitomized from a note in Connellan and MacDermott’s edition of the Annals of the 
Four Masters, 
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of the country had rendered useless, and his lordship rode from 
the gate whereat he entered to his lodgings through streets 
lined at either side with the rusty and perforce disused instru- 
ments of agriculture. Most mercilessly and thoroughly did the 
myrmidons of Mountjoy and Chichester do their work. Their 
swords and torches were unhesitatingly applied, and starvation 
and misery were the portions of the faithful Celts. Mountjoy 
could almost truly boast that the foul work had been done so well 
that “ not all the garrons in Ireland could draw a single cannon.”’ * 
It comes to us almost as a grim piece of humor when we read 
that the English commanders, in their anxiety to starve the Irish, 
ran the risk of starving their own soldiers. Sir George Carew 
wrote Cecil that the troops were “in great distress for want of 
victuals. For three months there have been no victuals to main- 
tain the soldiers of Leinster”; and cried out that “the kingdom 
was in famine and great anxiety.”+ The blood-stained warriors 
were reaping all they had sown. In the midst of all the trouble 
which covered the land, the strangest problem of all, to the Eng- 
lish leaders, was that while misery unfathomable had been decreed 
the Irish; while poverty and starvation, death by the hangman's 
cord or in the pestiferous dungeon, by the sword on the field of 
battle or by hunger in the bogs and woods—while wrongs un- 
utterable had been their lot, through all, through peril and woe, 
through all the hideous horrors which beset them, they clung 
to their old faith—clung to it with the love which knows no 
weakening, clung to it with the faith which faith begets. The 
Protestant bishop of Cork had to write the lord deputy, com- 
plaining of the coming in of Jesuits and such folk, and that they 
had “ Massing in every place.” { Do their best or worst, and they 
never coudd quite manage to stop this “ Massing”; somehow or 
another it seemed to be the one thing they could not kill. That 
pestilence followed the famine is not to be wondered at, but it 
again affords some pleasure to read of the wild feelings of dread 
it aroused in the breasts of the English. The Privy Councillors 
fled from Dublin, the courts of justice (?) were closed—for, in the 
words of the attorney-general, Sir John Davies, “ the plague put 
-another thorn in the foot of the law.” 

The Cromwellian war, and the pursuance of that policy of 
“thoroughness” which has so captivated the brilliantly unrelia- 
ble English historian, Mr. Froude, left Ireland again prostrate in 
poverty and degradation. The driving forth of the Catholic 


* Calendar of State Papers—Ireland, 1603-6, p. 26. 
# Ibid,, 1603-6, pp, 117-18. t Ibid., 1606-8, p. 133. 
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Irish from their original dwelling-places to the barren, unculti- 
vated parts of Connaught, to make room for the incoming Eng- 
lish “ adventurers,” naturally left whole districts waste, and some 
of the previously most flourishing cities and towns poverty- 
stricken. As “three thousand good houses in Cork and as.many 
in Youghal” stood vacant and derelict, English soldiers disman- 
tled and demolished them.* The inhabitants of Castleknock, a 
suburb of Dublin, only separated from the capital by the noble 
park which is at once its boast and privilege, were so much 
harassed by the depredations of the wolves that prowled in the 
woods about that on the 20th December, 1652, a public hunt was 
ordered by government. Destitution of the most appalling kind 
prevailed. Out of their own mouths it is always fittest to con- 
demn those who wrong a nation and a people, and surely fittest 
mode of all is it with those who do the wrong with the placidity 
of hypocrisy, and gloss it over with Pharisaical words: 


“Upon serious consideration had of the great multitudes of poore 
swarming in all parts of this nacion, occasioned by the devastation of the 
country, and by the habits of licentiousness and idleness which the generality 
of the people have acquired in the time of this rebellion ; insomuch that 
frequently some are found feeding on carrion and weeds, some starved in 
the highways, and many times poore children who lost their parents, or 
have been deserted by them, are found exposed to, and some of them fed 
upon, by ravening wolves and other beasts and birds of prey.” t 


One can almost imagine the Roundhead knave who indited 
this Declaration in some comfortable apartment in Dublin 
Castle, smiling secretly at his own handiwork, and rolling his 
eyes ceilingwards as he lamented “the habits of licentiousness 
and idleness” of the Papist Irish. 


“We have three beasts to destroy” (said Major Morgan, member for 
Wicklow in the Cromwellian Parliament at Westminster) “that lay bur- 
thens upon us. The first is the wolf, on whom we lay five pounds a head. 
The second beast is a priest, on whose head we lay ten pounds—if he be 
eminent, more. The third beast is a Tory,t on whose head, if he be a public 
Tory, we lay twenty pounds; and forty shillings on a private Tory. Your 
army cannot catch them ; the Irish bring them in.” § 


The ex-major of the “Ironsides”” hardly meant that the Irish 
“brought in” the wolves, for, save whatever abstract sympathy 


* Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, p. 143. 

+ Printed Declaration of the Council, 12th of May, 1653, quoted by Prendergast. 

¢ Tory is a Gaelic word, and was first applied as above to the members of the semi-patri- 
otic and political bands of freebooters who overran Ireland. As a rule, they were the dispos- 
sessed original inhabitants, led by broken and proscribed gentlemen. 

§ Quoted in Mr, Prendergast’s valuable work, 
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the fact that they were hunted like themselves may have aroused 
for the quadrupeds in their breasts, they had probably as little 
real liking for these wolves as had their conquerors. He did, 
however, refer to the priests ; and verily the Irish did bring them 
in, for they came knowing Ireland needed them, and they were 
sent because the grand old heart of Rome ever loved her faithful 
children. They came, young and old, sons of the soldier-saint of 
Manresa, children of St. Dominic and St. Augustine, Carmelites 
and Franciscans, They left the peaceful halls of Douay, the 
marble palaces of Rome, and the quiet cloisters of sanctified 
Toledo, they looked their last upon the sunlit, vine-clad plains of 
Italy, and came to Ireland, to live, hunted and famished, in mis- 
erable sheelings, or to die on gibbets or forgotten in dungeons. 
They came from the lands of culture, blessed with great talents 
and enriched with the spoils of education and learning, and they 
laid all at the feet of the despised Irish Celt, content if their com- 
ing brought him comfort and consolation, and if their sacrifice for 
God was sealed in their own blood. Never were the bonds be- 
tween Rome and her children so tried or so proved as in Ireland 
in the seventeenth century. 


“The natural result of the promiscuous slaughter of the unarmed peas- 
antry wherever the English soldiers could lay hold on them was, as a mat- 
ter of course, an appalling famine. The ploughman was killed in the half- 
ploughed field. The laborer met his death at the spade. The haymaker 
was himself mowed down. A universal famine, and its necessary concomi- 
tant—pestilence—covered the land.” * 


Colonel Laurence, an Englishman and an eye-witness, in his 
work, The Interest of Ireland, asserts that so terrible had been the 
mingled effects of war, famine, and pestilence during 1652-3 
“that a man might travel twenty or thirty miles and not see a 
living creature, either man, beast, or bird, they being either all 
dead or had to quit those desolate places.” 

The Williamite and Jacobite war seems to have been conduct- 
ed on both sides with a general regard to the dictates of hu- 
manity ; and though individual and isolated cases of suffering can 
be established, yet, as war is not even yet made with mildness, 
we could hardly expect to find hardship absent from the records 
of the campaigns of the rival monarchs. War necessarily begets 
evils and losses of various kinds, but these are as much the 
‘necessary fruits of the whole as wounds and deaths in battle are 
the inevitable results of a part. All that can be expected or hoped 
for is that the horrors and evils of war will not be unnecessarily 

* O'Connell's /reland and the Irish, pp. 321-2. 
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aggravated. They do not appear to have been wantonly increas- 
ed in the great dynastic contest which was fought out in Ireland, 
and the country seems therefore to have borne the inevitable dis- 
turbance and hardships produced by the war without material 
injury. We read nothing of famine or pestilence immediately 
after the conclusion of the struggle. In truth, famines had ceased 
to be caused by soldiers. Englishmen had come at last to be 
ashamed of their degradation of the sword, and had learned that 
parliaments could do as much as cannon to shatter the edifice of 
a national prosperity, and that a cunningly-devised enactment 
could reacha people’s life-blood as surely as the keenest blade. 
The commercial restraints put upon Ireland, however, need not 
be here recapitulated ; the condition to which they reduced her is 
only too well known. No doubt from 1700 to the present period 
the famines and times of scarcity which have come upon Ireland 
are not traceable to any such open and brutal actions as those 
which we have recounted. No doubt English soldiers and lord 
lieutenants have not within the last two centuries lifted cattle or 
burnt standing corn, but, on the other hand, English parliaments 
have done equivalent work. It is to be remembered that the case 
of a country like Ireland has no parallel in that of a land such as 
England now is. In the case ofa prosperous and wealthy country 
the prudent policy is no doubt often the “let alone” one, but in 
that of a weak and impoverished land a solicitous and fostering, a 
beneficent and protective, policy is needful ; and yet one the very 
reverse is that which has been adopted towards Ireland. The de- 
struction of the woollen industry at the dictation of interested 
Englishmen opened the way for the famine of 1740-41, and the 
systematic governmental, aristocratic, and landocratic impover- 
ishment of the country since has ever kept it open for others. 
The system pursued towards Ireland has always tended to leave 
her dependent upon one source of wealth or food, to have only 
one barrier between her and starvation. In 1740, as in 1821 and 
1846, the fate of the whole country really depended upon the 
potato crop. Now, it need hardly be said that in any other land 
in the world a crop might fail, but the result would not be 
famine. The result was famine in Ireland. Does not the mere 
fact speak volumes for the character of the rule under which 
Irishmen live? Mark! wesay nothing asto the form of the—now 
almost shadow y—personality of the government ; what we do com- 
ment upon is the stupid policy which believes that a weak Ireland 
adds to the strength of England. The great famine of 1740-41 
was led up to by almost a succession of bad seasons, for in twelve 
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years hardly one harvest had given the husbandman adequate re- 
turn for his labor ; in fact,each year from 1720 had been produc- 
tive of little but distress. “To find a parallel for the dreadful 
famine which commenced in 1740 we must go back to the close 
of the war with the Desmonds.”* A memorable and unprece- 
dented frost which occurred in November, 1739, destroyed the 
potatoes which, according to the agricultural custom of the 
period, were still undug. This frost was so intense that it killed 
the sheep and birds in prodigious numbers, blasted thorn-bush, 
mountain-furze, and forest tree alike ; in fact, destroyed vegetation 
of almost every kind. The country had been poor before, but 
now hunger was added to impecuniosity, and the terrible result 
was famine, bringing in its train a malignant fever which ‘further 
decimated the ranks starvation had already thinned. 

The next great famine which came upon Ireland was that of 
1821. The continuance of heavy rain in the early part of that 
year flooded the low-lying meadows, and even washed the pota- 
toes out of thé earth. Those which passed through the normal 
course of germination were not worth the trouble of digging, 
and were generally allowed to lie in the ground to rot. Typhus 
followed this famine, too, and “in parts of the West the living 
were unable to bury the dead, more especially in Achill, where, 
in many cases, the famine-stricken people were found dead on 
the roadside.” + To meet the ‘terrible state of things produced 
by the twin calamities Parliament voted three hundred thousand 
pounds, a London committee collected a similar sum, while a 
Dublin Mansion House committee received some sixty thousand. 
The individual charity of the large-hearted, liberal-handed peo- 
ple of England has never been wanting when called upon; they 
have never been niggards towards the distressed in any land; and 
in this lies the best hope of their yet awakening to a sense of 
their duty towards Ireland. 

The failure of the potato crop in 1845 and 1846 produced 
the terrible famine of 1847. The blight appeared in the first 
instance in the County Wexford, and rapidly spread through- 
out the country. The strangest thing about this potato disease 
was the almost mysterious suddenness with which it seized 
whole fields. A patch of potato-ground might appear one day 
green and flowering, and within twenty-four hours present 
naught but withered stems, rusty leaves, and rotten tubers. The 


* History of the Irish Famine of 1847. By the Very Rev, Canon O’Rourke, P.P., M.R.1.A. 
Second edition, p.13. (A most valuable and interesting work.) 
+ History of the Irish Famine, p. 32. 
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government well knew the fearful doom which this state of 
things foreshadowed, but not a hand would they stir nor a pound 
would they expend to save the Irish from their impending fate. 
O’Connell brought the matter before the corporation of Dublin, 
and they delegated a deputation to wait upon the lord lieutenant 
to draw his attention to the condition of the country, and to sub- 
mit a plan of O’Connell’s for its amelioration. But government 
had then, as in later years, a deaf ear turned towards Ireland. 
Distress in 1847, as in 1879-80, was to “ come upon them with sur- 
prise,” because they would give no hearing to the patriotic jour- 
nalists and public men who called attention to the coming evils. 
We cannot here recall all the suffering or all the charity, all the 
cruel and heartless deeds or all those of self-sacrifice, love, and de- 
votion, of “ black forty-seven.” The Irish people passed through 
a national purgatory, and passed through it as perhaps no other 
people could. They suffered in fever-stricken and squalid hovels, 
in the noisome wards of poor-house sheds, or vn the bleak road- 
side ; they died on miserable straw pallets, which had grown 
thinner each day beneath them, for the material of which they 
were composed was needed to kindle a scanty fire;* they died in 
the country ditches and on the pavements of the cities, but they 
suffered and died with the prayer of faith on their lips, for never 
did the awful Miserere of the starving, suffering poor of Catho- 
lic Ireland ascend to heaven that the pious G/oria did not mingle 
with it. 

Think of a history full of incidents such as the following, and 
think light, if you can, of the people who bore it almost without a 
murmur. Talk of the courage of the battlefield, of the valor of 
the grand, half-wild fury of the soldiers’ charge; but never com- 
pare these with the courage which lives through the time of 
famine, which never forgets the watchword of faith or the coun- 
tersign of prayer in the longest, gloomiest vigil. 


“ One day as a priest was going to attend his sick-calls—and there were 
no end of sick-calls in those times—he met a man with a donkey and cart. 
On the cart were three coffins, containing the mortal remains of his wife 
and his two children. He was alone—no funeral, no human creature near 
him. When he arrived at the place of interment he was so weakened by 
starvation himself that he was unable to put a little covering of clay upon 
the coffins to protect them. When passing the same road next day the 
priest found ravenous, starved dogs making a horrid meal on the carcasses 
of this uninterred family. He hired a man, who dug a grave, in which what 
may be literally called their remains were placed. On another occasion, 


*A fact. 
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returning through the gray morning from a night-call, he observed a dark 
mass on the side of the road. Approaching, he found it to be the dead 
body of aman. Near his head lay a raw turnip, with one mouthful bitten 
from it. 

“How many of the stacks in Irish haggards had the landlord’s cross 
upon them for the rent, like poor Mary Driscoll’s little stack of barley at 
Skibbereen! It stood in her haggard while her father, who resided with 
her, died of starvation in a neighboring ditch! 

“From Roscommon the brief but terrible tidings came that whole fami- 
lies, who had retired to rest at night, were corpses in the morning, and 
were frequently left unburied for many days, for want of coffins in which 
to inter them. And the report adds: ‘The state of our poor-house is aw- 
ful; the average daily deaths in it, from fever alone, are eighteen; there are 
upwards of eleven hundred inmates, and of these six hundred are in typhus 
fever.” 


Think of it, ye luxurious !—six hundred sick of typhus in a com- 
paratively small Irish workhouse. Think of the careful nursing 
they must have had! Think of all the fevered brows and burn- 
ing lips and tongues, think of the terrible concentration of human 
suffering there; and when you read, too, paragraphs such as that 
which we are now about to quote, say, if you can, that the name 
of Ireland is not written high in heaven: 


“Years after the famine, and when in another part of the country, I was 
obliged, on my way to my house, to pass the house of a poor blacksmith; 
and often at night, as I passed, I heard him and his family reciting the Ro- 
sary. I told him one day how much edified I was at this. The poor fellow 
replied with great earnestness: ‘ Sir, as long as I have life in me I'll say the 
Rosary, and I'll tell you why. Inthe famine times my family and myself 
were starving. One night the children were crying with the hunger, and 
there was no food to give them. By way of stopping their cries they were 
put to bed, but, after a short sleep, they awoke with louder cries for food. 
At length I recommended that all of us, young and old, should join in say- 
ing the Rosary. We did; and before it was ended a woman came in whose 
occupation was to deal in bread, and she had a basketful with her. I ex- 
plained our condition to her, and asked her to give me some bread on credit. 
She did so, and from that day to this we never felt hunger or starvation; 
and from that day to this I continue to say the Rosary, and will, please 
God, to the end of my life.” * 


One million and thirty-nine thousand of the population of Ire- 
land are estimated to have perished of famine and disease during 
this the last great scarcity which came upon the land. 

Within the present year it seemed for a while as if Ireland was 
to witness a renewal of those horrors at the recollection of which 


* These paragraphs are from Canon O’Rourke’s work ; the last-quoted one is the statement 
of “a Roscommon man” to the reverend historian. 
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the hearts of strong men grow still and their faces white; but, 
through the mercy of God, the danger seems averted. A fair 
harvest prospect appears to open to the Irish people a vista of 
hope ; yet it will not be well for them, or their rulers either, to 
forget that there is hardly a farmer, great or small, who is not in 
debt, hardly a small shopkeeper who could at present discharge 
his liabilities ; that this last season of peril revealed the ominous 
fact that while food in plentitude was stored throughout the coun- 
try, the failure to realize even part of one year’s expected produce 
left the farmers at the mercy of famine. The landlords in many 
cases are men who can do little to help their tenantry, even if they 
really wished to do so; too often they are men who have bor- 
rowed the money with which they purchased their property, and 
whose only hope of avoiding personal ruin lies in extracting their 
rents to the uttermost farthing. How deeply the tenants are in- 
volved, how much in debt to banks, shopkeepers, and “ gombeen 
men,” it would be impossible to calculate. The aggregate in- 
debtedness of Ireland would be equally impossible of computa- 
tion. The present year has shown that most of the tenant farm- 
ers are absolutely devoid of reserve capital or means, and no 
one can think without a shudder of what one more bad harvest 
would mean. 

To those who have helped Ireland so far in her last struggle 
with want—to those prelates and priests; to those who, each in 
their own way and place, have helped Ireland—her grateful 
people owe a deep and lasting debt; a debt which will be paid 
back sevenfold in many a convent chapel, in many a cloister, at 
many a cathedral altar,and in many a mountain sheeling, wher- 
ever, from Cape Clear to Malin Head, from Lugnaquilla to Mul- 
rea, a heartfelt prayer goes up to the good God whom Ireland 
has never forgotten and who has never forsaken her, who has 
been at once her hope and strength when misery and woe lay 
darkest upon her. 
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SUNRISE. 
I. 


WITH lips of silver hiding heart of gold, 
Upon the quiet lake the lilies lay 
Waiting the coming of the king of day 
To whom alone heart’s secret they unfold. 
Shadows were in the wood, and moist, sweet scent 
Of pine and bracken with the dew still wet ; 
Twittered the birds, to song not wakened yet, 
And laughed the loon like soul in banishment. 
Across the waters, broken by no breeze, 

The wide reflection fell of mountain peak 
That seemed, afar, the rosy skies to seek— 
Claiming earth’s share in heavenly mysteries— 
So loving earth, while reaching unto heaven, 

That half its beauty to the lake was given. 


II. 


Now fuller glow burned in the soft, warm west, 
And heaven descended on the rugged peak 


That blushed like Indian maid’s sun-darkened cheek 
When the quick blood hath heart’s true love confessed. 


Rippled the waters with the risen breeze ; 
Upon its breast the lake bore earth no more, 
Only the heavens’ azure shadow wore, 
And murmured shoreward mystic harmonies. 
Slowly the morning flush the peak o’erspread, 
Crept down the wooded slopes the soft sunshine, 
As were it messenger of word divine, 
Joy kindling in deep, tangled ways of shade. 
Earth’s prayer for light its perfect answer won— 
Gilding the shadows, shone the risen sun ! 


III. 


The murmur of the birds grew perfect song, 
The shadows fled that nestled in the wood, 
Hushed the loon’s laugh of lost beatitude, 

While, as the sun-rays sped the waves along, 
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The lilies’ lips of silver fell apart 
At his first touch who could alone awake 
Their gleam of light above lone mountain lake. 
A sudden, silent joy in each calm heart, 
A joy that knew no speech’s melody 
But breathed itself in perfume-laden air— 
A golden silence of enraptured prayer 
As saw God’s face the perfect purity. 
O lips unstained, revealing heart of flame, 
Meet ye the morn’s Magnificat proclaim! 





GENESIS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
v. 


ANOTHER objection against the exclusive possession of the 
note of sanctity by the Catholic Church is: that there has been 
too little good and too much evil in it to allow such a claim to 
be reasonably maintained and admitted. 

The whole foundation of this objection rests upon a misconcep- 
tion of the Catholic idea of the note of sanctity. We intend to 
present the correct conception, before we are done with this par- 
ticular topic, but at present we wish to deal directly with the 
misconception. , 

It is but one phase or form of a general misunderstanding of 
the essence and relations of that supernatural order in which God 
has constituted mankind, prevalent among Protestants who be- 
lieve that such an order exists, and among the offspring of Pro- 
testantism who have partially or wholly abandoned this belief. 
This incorrect notion may be qualified and described in brief as an 
exaggerated and distorted supernaturalism. It suppresses the 
natural and does away with its activity, in respect to what is 
highest and best, and degrades it to the condition of a mere inert 
and passive mass, which is only receptive of a divine action and 
movement impelling it with mechanical and irresistible force on- 
ward and upward toward the end which God has determined. 
The root of this false notion is Luther’s doctrine of total deprav- 
ity and the Slavery of the will. Its full development is found in 
the theology of John Calvin, the magisterial doctor of the Re- 
formation. Malebranche brought it into metaphysics by his ab- 
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surd and ridiculous tenet denying intrinsic self-active force in 
material second causes, and the philosophy of Leibnitz, even, 
that great and Catholic-minded philosopher, is defaced and lamed 
by an analogous hypothesis. With such a notion underlying its 
foundations, any structure of philosophy or theology which men 
may strive to build, even with a considerable part of their mate- 
rials taken from the quarries of science and revelation, must fail 
to be consistent, reasonable, and stable. Consequently, all Pro- 
testant theology is unreasonable and untenable. Whenit is found 
to be so, its revolting disciples go off into some different and op- 
posite error. They have become intellectually disqualified for a 
right perception of the Catholic doctrine, and they are left in a 
hopeless bewilderment and scepticism. The supernatural idea 
appears to be contrary to reason and science, to the facts of the 
external world, of history and of the inner consciousness. Those 
who still hold to it must do so by a blind faith, with a sort of intel- 
lectual despondency, in a spirit akin to that of the disciples of 
Hopkins, of being willing to be damned as the only hope of being 
saved, or at least willing that all men, except the elect few, should 
lie under a hopeless doom. Those who are resolved to use their 
reason, having no guide or compass, deviate into a course which 
infallibly leads to a denial of the supernatural. The natural 
world, severed from its connection with the supernatural order, is 
unintelligible; and hence reason, philosophy, all spiritual reality, 
and all truth whatsoever have to be abjured, and the intellect be- 
comes like Milton’s Satan in chaos. But we must not follow this 
line of thought any farther. 

To come back to the misconception of the supernatural as it 
affects the view taken by Evangelical Protestants. We see thisin 
their old, hereditary, and common idea about the Bible and its in- 
spiration, and about the whole series of facts and events, of his- 
torical personages, of manifestations of divine truth and exposi- 
tions of the ways of divine providence contained in that sacred 
Book. The exaggerated notion of inspiration makes the sacred 
writers to be mere scribes writing down words and expressing 
concepts simply and purely divine, dictated to their passive minds 
by the Holy Ghost, and in no sense the product of their own ac- 
tivity. The world of the Bible, the scenes there exhibited, and 
the actors in those scenes have a halo of mystery and ideal remote- 
ness from the real world of profane history and our own experi- 
ence which envelops and transforms them. Even the old-fashion- 
ed words and style of King James’ translators are esteemed as 
an especially hallowed language. 
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* All things suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


Now, when criticism, historical research, and all kinds of 
science and learning are taken hold of, generalized, and, as it were, 
brought to a focus, so as to cast light on the whole of that domain 
which is filled up by the record of human thoughts and deeds ; 
the religion of Jews and Christians, the sacred books, and all 
matters of which they speak must of course be brought within 
this comprehensive sphere of investigation and theory. The 
human and natural side is considered in a purely secular and ra- 
tionalistic way, ignoring if not denying what is supernatural and 
divine. Those who have made the worship of the Bible a reli- 
gion find their ideal shattered. They cannot combine these two 
ideas, that God is the author of the Bible, revealing, teaching, 
consoling, exhorting, making known his ways in the past time 
and disclosing his intentions for the future through his written 
word, and that men are also authors of its separate parts, pre- 
serving all their individuality and exercising their intellectual 
and moral activity in a free scope, which is not hindered but ele- 
vated and intensified by the impulsive and directing influence of 
divine inspiration. They cannot at one and the same time look 
on the secular side and common historical relations of the peculiar 
people of God, and keep in view what is supernatural and miracu- 
lous. The persons who in the times of old stood in a special re- 
lation to God are too much like other men, the facts and events 
occurring under God’s special providence are too much like 
other events, the books of the Bible are too much like other 
books, the doctrines, precepts, ceremonies of the Mosaic and Chris- 
tian religion are too much like those of other religions, when 
closely inspected in what is called the impartial and dispassionate 
spirit, to permit the old exaggerated supernaturalism to keep its 
hold on thinking and instructed minds. It cannot be let go with- | 
out a struggle, endeared as it is by so many associations. Yet 
the extraordinary efforts to bring out new and splendid editions 
of the English Bible enriched with annotations, to make a revi- 
sion of the text which shall be as perfect as possible, praiseworthy 
as they are, are truly the clearest indications of that revolution in 
Protestant sentiment which is sweeping away their old Bible- 
religion. 

The same misconception is seen in the old Protestant view of 
the way in which God enlightens the mind supernaturally to un- 
derstand and believe his word. It is supposed that the word of 
God must be brought into contact with the mind directly and im- 
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mediately, without active, concurrent causes either internal or 
external. Faith must be a direct illumination of the soul of the 
individual, produced immediately by the Holy Spirit, in which 
he is passive, exercising actively neither his intellect nor his free 
will. The only external instrumentality which can be admitted 
is a purely passive one, the dead letter of the Bible, read or heard 
from a teacher. The sanctification which follows upon justifica- 
tion by the faith thus infused into a passive subject is equally an 
act in which there is no concurrence of second causes. Grace is 
irresistible and inamissible. A person once justified and sancti- 
fied can never fall from grace, even though he sins continually, 
and may commit most grievous and scandalous sins. He cannot 
miss of salvation. And at the moment of death he is suddenly, 
by an act of divine power, made perfectly holy, so as to be fit for 
instantaneous translation to heaven. This is the genuine Calvin- 
istic doctrine, the only one which gives anything like logical 
and coherent shape to the theology of Evangelical Protestant- 
ism. 

The notion of the visible church which accords with this 
view and springs necessarily from it, is that of a society of the 
elect who are actually justified. The soul of the church, or, as 
Protestants are wont to speak, the invisible church, is the collec- 
tion of justified men united by the bond of faith. These justified 
men know individually their own justification by their inner con- 
sciousness. They recognize one another with probable evidence 
by certain signs and manifestations of inward grace, and unite in 
fellowship under certain rules for their mutual profit and for pro- 
moting the Gospel by organized efforts. The members of the 
church are those who are ostensibly in the state of grace and 
make profession of their faith in some society of similar profes- 
sors. Consequently, the idea of the visible church is that of a 
society of men who in profession and in outward appearance are 
holy. Wherever a few true believers are gathered together, hav- 
ing the pure word of God preached to them, public worship, in- 
cluding the administration of the sacraments, celebrated, and 
endeavoring to live according to their profession, there is the 
visible church completely organized. The universal church is 
the aggregate collection of all these particular churches, which 
are affiliated or confederated among each other in a variety of 
more or less extensive associations or denominations, without 
forming, or having any principles by virtue of which they could 
possibly form, one body existing in organic unity. Whatever at- 
tributes and powers are ascribed to any one or all of these socie- 
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ties ¢an only be considered as results from the qualities and ac- 
tions of the individuals who compose them. The visible church 
is only really and truly a holy society, inasmuch as it is composed 
of the justified and sanctified elect, who are made holy by the ir- 
resistible and inamissible grace of the Holy Spirit. 

When those whose minds are pervaded with notions of this 
sort come to consider the Catholic doctrines, they are like per- 
sons looking at a landscape through colored glass. Take, for in- 
stance, the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. If all baptized 
infants are regenerated, justified, sanctified, made members of 
Christ, children of God and heirs of the kingdom of heaven, they 
think that they ought to live holily from their childhood up, and 
persevere to the end. We know, however, that many of them 
are very wicked, deny the faith, become even atheists, and die 
with all the signs of reprobation. Consequently, so they argue, 
they were not regenerated in baptism, and the sacrament is there- 
fore devoid of any efficacy, ex opere operato. So, also, in respect 
to the ministry. They believe that one is a true minister of the 
word, by virtue of an inward call which God gives only to holy 
men. True consecration and an indelible character cannot there- 
fore be given by ordination, since, if it were, an irresistible and in- 
amissible grace would always be conveyed simultaneously with 
the exterior rite, and all the ordained would be holy and perse- 
vere in holiness to the end. It is evident that this is not the 
fact, hence it is concluded that ordination has no efficacy ex opere 
operato. These notions being extended to the universal church, 
it is obvious, that if the church is one body constituted by an 
external, hierarchical order under which the faithful are bound in 
an external society, by an outward profession of obedience and a 
participation of sacraments, inward and personal holiness ought 
to be found in all its members, and manifested by outward signs 
in their manner of living. Those who compose the hierarchy, 
who are empowered to impart the grace of God, who are com- 
missioned to teach with unerring and infallible authority, ought 
to be all endowed with supereminent sanctity, like the prophets 
and apostles. 

This is the way in which the Catholic Ideal church is appre- 
hended, and it is precisely because of this misconception that, 
while its lofty and attractive aspect is admitted, it is nevertheless 
condemned and set aside as an illusion. Ecclesiastical history, 
and the present actual and concrete reality which we find existing 
in the church, do not present to our view this perfect ideal em- 
bodied and made visible before our eyes in a perfect manner. 
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The church presents a human appearance, and its history, its pre- 
sent condition, all that belongs to it as a society, make it similar 
to all great human institutions and organic bodies. The imperfec- 
tions and vices which deface human nature are found in its mem- 
bers. The same mixture of good and evil is seen in Christendom 
which is seen in humanity universally, from its earliest period to 
the present time. Therefore, concludes the Protestant, the Ca- 
tholic Church is not divine. And, therefore, concludes the infi- 
del, Christianity is not divine. The Council of Constance drew up 
a long and terrible indictment against one of the claimants of the 
papal throne, called by his party John XXIII., who was.compel- 
led to resign his claims and set aside. A similar indictment is 
brought against the line of successors to St. Peter, against the 
episcopate, the priesthood, and the general body of Catholics, as 
a reason for setting aside the whole claim of the Catholic Church 
to divine and exclusive authority. The entire mass of testimony 
‘ which can be collected from every source to sustain the accusing 
plea is assiduously arranged and kept in readiness, so that each 
one can select from it at any time what may best suit his purpose, 
when he makes an argument against the note of sanctity claimed 
by the Catholic Church. The one point which is always made is 
this: The Catholic Church has done those things which she ought 
not to have done, and which a divine, infallible church could not 
have done ; and she has left undone those things which she ought 
to have done, and which a divine, infallible church must have 
done ; therefore, she cannot be the One, Holy Church. 

This way of reasoning subverts Christianity and all revealed 
religion. If God loved all men and sent his Son to redeem and 
save all men, all men ought to have been saved from sin and eternal 
death. But this is not the case; therefore there is no truth in 
revelation. But you may say that God intended to save and that 
Christ redeemed only the elect.. This is still worse, for it is a 
denial of the goodness and veracity of God. 

It subverts alsotheism. If God created the universe for good, 
being infinitely wise and powerful as well as infinitely good, he 
would exclude all evil from the universe. Evil exists, therefore 
the universe was not created by and is not dependent upon such a 
being. You may reply that God did not wish or intend the good 
of all rational beings, but created the elect for good and the re- 
probate for evil. Worse and worse. 

The denial of free-will and the distortion of the idea of a 
supernatural order run through this whole course of reasoning, 
whether employed by Protestants against the Catholic Church, 
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or by unbelievers against all revealed and natural religion. Here 
lies the primary fallacy of all their sophistical arguments. 

The supernatural order is one in which the rational subject is 
not purely passive, but also active. It does not supersede but 
elevates nature. Spontaneous and free activity are given their 
fullest scope under the action of God. There is active force in 
matter, self-activity and true causality in second causes, sponta- 
neity and volition in rational beings, liberty of choice and action 
in the sphere of probation. God has not intended to produce the 
greatest amount of good in the universe which by his omnipotent 
wisdom he can effect by his own sole activity as First Cause, 
through purely creative acts which bring being out of nothing, 
or acts which merely educe from the potentiality of passive sub- 
jects that perfection which they are susceptible of receiving. 
He has intended to produce beyond this effect of his own sole 
action the highest good producible as the effect of his power 
working by and with concreative and concurring causes, the 
most noble of which are created intelligence and free-will. The 
fault-finding of the atheist is therefore groundless, and that of 
every grumbler against divine providence, because irresistible 
and necessary force is not laid upon all beings to compel them to 
work out the most perfect effects and to exclude all evil from the 
universe. The discontent of the curious and inquisitive searcher 
into the problems and mysteries with which all being and life are 
replete is therefore unreasonable, because he cannot solve and 
comprehend all perplexing questions concerning the ways of the 
Infinite Being. The objections of the caviller against revealed 
religion are futile, because revelation does not shine forth with 
such lustre as to compel universal assent, and religion work 
always, everywhere, and in all men, those most perfect effects 
which they think ought to be made actual and visible. Objections 
against Christianity are untenable which are derived from the 
evils surrounding and permeating Christendom. Protestants are 
just as much bound as we are to refute objections against the pro- 
vidence of God and the divine origin of Christianity which are 
derived from the existence of evils in the world at large and in 
Christendom. In so far as they can do so by sound reasoning, 
they furnish arguments by which all their similar objections 
against the Catholic Church can be demolished and scattered to 
the winds. 

The world, the human race, the institution of the family with 
its conjugal and parental relations, the social order, states, gov- 


ernments, the entire secular organization, all are institutes directly 
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or indirectly established and appointed by God as means and in- 
struments by which he works out the purposes and will accom- 
plish the great final end of his plan. Men work under him as 
free but subordinate agents, according to a human mode. The 
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- same Holy Spirit who in the beginning “was waving* and 


brooding over the face of the deep” is always hovering over this 
cosmos of human activity, the Life-giving Spirit by whom its 
multifarious movements are infallibly overruled and directed to 
the predestined end. When a particular people was selected and 
separated as a special medium of the divine action upon mankind, 
the divine providence was exercised in a more special manner 
towards this people. Nevertheless, all proceeded in a human 
mode, without any more of the miraculous than was necessary. 
In the Catholic Christian Church, the supernatural society was 
raised to a higher power and the action of the Holy Spirit upon 
his chosen medium of operation augmented. Yet, the human 
agents and created instruments were still left to act in a human 
and natural mode to the full extent of their capability of subsery- 
ing in this way the divine purposes. Every created being is both 
passive and active. God works in them some things without 
their concurrence, and in these things his action is irresistible. 
He works in them other things not without their concurrence. 
This active concurrence is in some cases necessary though it may 
be spontaneous and voluntary. But in the subject whose will is 
left in an undetermined equilibrium and freedom of choice his 
concurrence or non-concurrence is contingent, and the possible 
effects depending on it are contingent. 

Men are passive in respect to the creative act which gives 
them existence and determines their essence. They cannot help 


. being human and possessing all that belongs to the essence of a 


rational animal. But they can abuse and damage their bodies 
and souls, and even kill themselves, if they choose to do so. 
They are passive in respect to the first grace, and the very act by 
which supernatural qualities are infused into their souls. Those 
who have not the use of reason are in every respect passive, as 
infants, who, when they are baptized, are regenerated, sanctified, 
receive the habits of faith, hope, love, and the germinal principle 
of all moral virtues without any act of intelligence or volition. 
But a subject of grace who has the use of reason must freely 
concur with God so far as to dispose himself for the reception of 
his gifts and to consent to receive them. After he has once re- 
ceived an indelible character, by baptism, confirmation, or ordina- 


* This is Mr. Leeser’s translation of the word merachepheth in the first chapter of Genesis. 
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tion, he can never efface that character, any more than a man 
can rid himself of his essential rationality. But he can destroy 
all those qualities and habits which spring from regenerated na- 
ture, he can neglect to use the faculty and power which God has 
given him, he can abuse the gifts of God, he can resist the actual 
grace of God, and commit spiritual suicide. Even for those who 
have received sanctifying grace, and the habits of faith, hope, and 
love by infusion in their infancy, the preservation and actual ex- 
ercise of these virtues, the continuance of justification, final per- 
severance, and the actual possession of the heavenly inheritance, 
depend on the exercise of free-will. So far as personal justifica- 
tion, inherent holiness, and final salvation are concerned, the doc- 
trine of inamissible grace and of the necessary perseverance and 
predestination of every one who is once regenerated has no 
place in Catholic theology. Baptized children may grow up 
wicked if they are neglected or corrupted in their early years, 
or if they wilfully resist the influence of faithful caré and in- 
struction. Righteous men may fall into sin and even become 
reprobates. In any state or condition however favorable to 
holiness, however high and responsible, however enriched with 
blessings from God, men may sin and even become apostates. 
Though they do not lose faith, though they do not incur excommu- 
nication or any ecclesiastical censure, they may nevertheless lose 
the grace of God and never recover it. The church, the sacra- 
ments, the graces of the Holy Spirit, the privileges and promises 
which are given to the disciples of Christ, were never intended 
to raise men above the responsibilities, obligations, combats, diffi- 
culties, temptations, and dangers of a state of probation. Every 
one must work out his own salvation with fear and trembling, 
and be judged at last according to his works. 

The objection against the sanctity of the Catholic Church 
which is derived from an estimate of the amount of sin and evil 
‘to be found in Christendom which she has not prevented, and of 
the amount of good which she has failed to accomplish, is utterly 
irrelevant and futile. One may just as well deny the sanctity of 
God, because of the sin and evil in his universe, or deny the effi- 
cacy of the redemption wrought by Christ upon the cross, -be- 
cause of the sin and misery which have prevailed and do prevail 
among men throughout the world, as to impugn the sanctity of 
the Catholic Church because of the evils which have existed here- 
tofore or are now existing in Christendem. The cause of these 
evils is to be found in the defectibility of the rational creature 
‘whose destiny is placed in his own hands while his state of proba- 
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tion lasts, in the fallen condition of human nature through origi- 
nal sin the consequences of which are not completely abolished 
by the redemption, in the flexibility and infirmity of the will, the 
liability of its freedom to abuse, and the actual sins committed by 
individuals. The universal law which pervades the whole sphere 
of probation is in operation in the Catholic Church, as it was in 
that inchoate society which preceded it during the periods inter- 
vening between Christ and Moses, Moses and Abraham, Abraham 
and Noe, Noe and Adam. It is the law of the entire creation, 
the law of the greatest activity of second causes controlled and 
directed by the First Cause in a manner suited to their several 
natures, their different states, and the last end or Final Cause of 
their existence. It is a law which governs rational beings with- 
out coercing their spontaneity, necessitating their free actions, or 
determining their choice of good or evil during the period of 
their probation, by any physical and irresistible force. The end 
of the law is righteousness, sanctity, the attainment of ultimate 
perfection, the formation of a perfect society of intelligent beings 
in an eternal and unchangeable state. The righteousness, the 
sanctity, are essentially personal qualities, the attainment of ulti- 
mate perfection is a reward of personal merit acquired by free 
acts. The entire, external constitution of thechurch is a tempo- 
rary and instrumental medium which is for the sake of the indi. 
viduals who have the vocation to become the sons of God. It is 
like the world itself, like the human race, like states and nations, 
a grand provisional arrangement and complex organization, but 
spiritual, immediately ordained for a supernatural end, but includ- 
ing natural and temporal elements, and indirectly working out 
subordinate and secular results, after a human manner, by natural 
means and agencies. The sanctity which is one of its attributes 
and notes is something quite distinct from the personal sanctity of 
its members. It is no aggregate result and sum of the sanctity of 
individuals. It is a sanctity of causality, whereas the sanctity, 
the moral virtues, the individual good works of its members, the 
elevation and improvement of the general multitude upon whom 
it exerts its influence, are effects produced by its action as second 
and mediate cause, whose efficiency is received from the Holy 
Spirit and completed by his concurrence. 

The sanctity of the church consists, first, in this, that it is an 
organization adequate for the holy and supernatural end, of lead- 
ing men through infused and acquired holiness to a state of perfect 
holiness and blessedness in the future life. Next,as the necessary 
properties and attributes flowing from its intrinsic essence, all the 
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principles and powers which are sufficient and efficacious for its 
supernatural end complete its sanctity in the order of causality. 
The possession of the Truth and the Law of God in an indefecti- 
ble manner with power to proclaim them infallibly with supreme 
teaching and legislative authority, is one of these attributes. An- 
other is the possession of all the sacraments with the power 
necessary for their administration. Finally, there is a perpetual 
right to the supernatural providence and government of Christ, 
the Head of the church, and to the concurrence and assistance 
of the Holy Spirit, whose indwelling presence is the cause and 
source of all the supernatural power which the church possesses 
and exercises. 

The church as such is therefore holy because Christ her head 
is holy, because the Holy Spirit who gives her life is holy, be- 
cause the word of truth is holy, because the law is holy, the end 
for which the church was created is holy and her organization 
adapted to this holy end; the sacraments holy, the standard and 
rule of conduct prescribed to the members of the church holy. 
The church is perfectly holy because she possesses perfectly all 
these causes and means of holiness, in an indefectible and infalli- 
ble manner. She alone is the holy church, because every other 
society is a sect, and by its partiality is deficient asa universal 
cause of sanctity, is devoid of any means of sanctity of its own, 
having only what it has borrowed from the Catholic Church, is 
deficient in doctrine, sacraments, rule of morals, at the very least 
because it lacks jurisdiction and authority and has the stain of the 
sin of schism vitiating its existence and corrupting every part of 
its organization. 

As a note of the true church, sanctity is in part made manifest 
by its effects in producing results corresponding to its causative 
energy and manifesting its existence and nature. This argument 
from effects to their causes is one, however, which, by its nature, 
requires to be treated in an extensive ‘and voluminous manner. 
But, however interesting, valuable, and certain to lead by the in- 
ductive method to the most comprehensive and satisfactory re- 
sults this argument is, it is not strictly necessary. There is a 
shorter and sufficient line by which the same end may be reached. 

Evangelical and orthodox Protestants admit that the effects 
produced by the Christian religion, notwithstanding the evils in 
the world which it has not destroyed or fully subdued, suffi- 
ciently prove its divine origin and the divine character of its 
Founder. The only question between us is, therefore, what is 
genuine Christianity? This is settled as soon as it is proved that 
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the unity and catholicity which are manifest and historical notes 
of the Roman Church are not the product of natural and human 
causes but of a supernatural cause. The note of sanctity is freed 
from all obscurity as soon as the supernatural and divine origin 
of the organization, doctrine, law, and sacraments which bind the. 
society of the faithful in catholic unity under the supreme head- 
ship of the Roman Church is established. The discussion may 
be therefore transferred from the note of sanctity to the note of 
apostolicity. The specific differentia and the distinctive attributes. 
of the Catholic Church are from the apostles and therefore from 
Jesus Christ, by whom the apostles were commissioned and em- 
powered to found the church. This is presumptively true, and 
evident primé facie, because the Catholic Church has universal 
and immemorial possession of the apostolic heritage. Those who 
deny or question it are bound to prove their cause. They are 
bound to prove a human origin of the differential and distinctive 
form which makes the Catholic Church a specific being, undi- 
vided in itself and divided from every other soz-disant sort of 
Christianity claiming a generic affinity with it, and legitimate de- 
scent from apostolic parentage. The gist of the contention lies 
here. As we have frequently said, and as is patent to every one, 
the contention consists chiefly in a discussion of difficulties and 
objections made by our opponents against the grand synthesis of 
proofs and arguments which make up the Catholic demonstra- 
tion. It will be our next task to examine some of the principal 
objections of this class. - 
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Happy suckling! for thee thy cradle is boundless. 
Grow to manhood, and the whole wide world is too:narrow. 
— Schiller. 
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CHAUCER AND HIS CIRCLE. 


To a mind satiated with the artistic pettiness. and the brica- 
brac of modern culture which reachec its climax in William Mor- 
ris, and is going out with the dying taste for Swinburne and Ros- 
setti, areturn to the elder and more genuine poets is like the 
breath of a pure night after the gas-impregnated air of a crowded 
theatre. People are beginning to discover the flavor of’ drugs 
in the new champagne which they quaffed in long draughts; and 
the time may possibly come when our generation will read $hak- 
spere as well as talk about him—when even those of us who 
read erotic poetry will prefer the easy flow of “Venus and 
Adonis” to “Laus Veneris,” as we prefer “St. Agnes’ Eve” 
to “The Blessed Damosel.” A taste for Rossetti and Swin- 
burne may not be incompatible with a taste for Shakspere and 
Keats; it is possible for a man who delights in absinthe to 
enjoy good claret, but in most cases an indulgence in absinthe 
spoils a man’s palate. Similarly, the man who does not outgrow 
“the paroxysmal” in poetry is not likely to appreciate the sim- 
ple and serene. 

Poetry has suffered much from the critics, even more than 
prose—although Addison still clings to us, and the turgid rhe- 
toric of Burke overawes us—for poetry appeals more to each 
man’s personality. You may measure the world with the 
prose of Newman, but with Tennyson you measure your- 
self. Keats may have a special message to you, and Longfel- 
low to another, but great prose-writers speak to all. There 
are many poems, and passages in poems, which thrill all sensi- 
tive minds with their great beauty, but only a few which the 
world adopts as its own by acclamation: That passage in Dante— 


“ Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria,” 


has been chanted through the world in athousand forms. Long- 
fellow’s “ Rainy Day” and Tennyson’s “ Break, break” have, 
like a hundred passages in Shakspere, become part of the world’s 
household anthology. Chaucer’s pathetic lines which he puts 
into the mouth of the dying Christian child touch every heart: 
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“ My throte is cut unto my nekke-bone 
Saidé this child, and as by way of kinde 
I should have deyd, yea, longé time agone; 
But Jesu Christ, as ye in bookés finde, 
Will that his glory last and be in minde, 
And for the worship of his mother dere 
Yet may I sing O A/ma loud and clere.” 


These passages have been approved and quoted by the critics, 
and the world has adopted them, with much of Milton and some 
of Wordsworth, because they pleased the critics, and after- 
wards because they pleased itself. But poetical criticism has 
done much towards making us insincere. It has made us pre- 
tend to admire Spenser because we have not the courage to 
read* him; to take Milton in allopathic doses when we really 
prefer to take him in homeeopathic pellets ; to swear by Young’s 
“Night Thoughts” until fortunately it has become only a name; 
and now we are preparing to cry “ Resurrexit!” to Pope because 
certain critics are arranging to dig him up. 

It is the reaction against the verdict of criticism that has 
caused so many di/ettanti to go into the byways of literature to 
look for the singers who, if not mute, were inglorious. This re- 
action has spent itself, and we are coming into a saner state of 
mind in regard to poetry. The spasmodic raptures and artificial 
roses of Swinburne, the Gothic stucco of Morris, the bric-a-brac 
medizvalism of Rossetti, have begun to seem like a stage-setting 
in daylight ; the spiced wine of Villon, the diluted whey of Wells, 
and the wormwood of Blake have not mixed with our blood. 
On revient & nos premiers amours, and the dilettanti are welcome to 
return to their “ moutons.” 

Chaucer’s eternal freshness is a relief after the faded studio 
properties of the modern school, and a ramble in his fields, 


“ All full of freshest flowers, white and red,” 


the best remedy for the poetical scarlet-fever that has afflicted us. 
A relapse can never take place with him who has wandered in the 
pastures of the father of English poetry—the lineal ancestor of 
Shakspere and of all the English poets who have come after him. 
The influence of Chaucer on English poetry is inestimable. In 
his time avowed disciples and imitators gathered around him ; 
his influence continues like an ever-widening stream ; those near- 
est him shone with a reflected light. 

Chaucer’s life covered the last half of the fourteenth century, 
during that magnificent period illuminated by the English victory 
of Crécy. Under Edward III. the poison in the blood which 
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finally made the English nation, or rather the heads of the nation, 
delirious under Henry VIII. had already begun to work; and 
the poet’s quick insight into the abuses which were sapping the 
spiritual strength of the people have caused those superficial 
critics who seem to imagine that the Reformers discovered reli- 
gion, as Mme. de Staél imagined she had discovered virtue, to 
set down Chaucer as a Wycliffite. An impartial examination of 
the portions of his writings which induced even the amiable Miss 
Mitford to applaud him for his Protestant tendencies will show 
that Chaucer, like all true Catholics of his time, saw that pride 
and luxury, sloth and simony, hiding under the desecrated cloak 
of religion, were separating the threads of the sacred garment. 
To the negligence and apathy of the clergy was due that out- 
burst which divided the great intellects of the Elizabethan era 
from the church and has left England in heresy. The ecclesias- 
tics, both secular and regular, had grown careless. Rome seemed 
farther away with each year of prosperity. As long as Czesar was 
propitious God’s thunder was not feared. The renown of the 
great martyr, St. Thomas 4 Becket, lingered in the land; but 
though many made the pleasant journey to his shrine at Canter- 
bury, it was more for pleasure than devotion, and it was meet 
that the Archbishop of Sudbury should refuse his blessing to a 
company of these pilgrims, telling them that for sinners without 
contrition there were no indulgences at the shrine of St. Thomas. 

It was the Gallicanism of the French clergy that hastened the 
growth of that ulcer which Voltaire aggravated with his lancet; 
and to the gradual drifting away of the majority of the English 
clergy from the preservative influence of Rome may be traced 
the Reformation. Like most poets, Chaucer demanded more of 
the ideal from the world than he was willing to give himself. 
His airy ridicule often played about abuses more for wantonness 
than from any desire to mend them. Vice was picturesque, and. 
while deploring it, he could not help enjoying, from an art point 
of view, its colors and half-tints. He seems half disgusted, half 
amused by the evils of the time, and he never rises to the height 
of righteous indignation. He is always reverent towards the 
church and her dogmas. His faith, as displayed in his poems, 
might be called childlike to-day, but then it was simply manly. 
He was very far from Wycliffism, and was entirely without sym- 
pathy for the Lollards. To minds narrowed by a foregone con- . 
clusion that religion was discovered by Henry VIII., it is only 
natural that the “ pouré persoun of a toun” should be regarded 
as a precursor of those gentlemen who showed their zeal for re- 
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ligion by casting dice for her stolen temporalities; but to a Ca- 
tholic there is nothing startling in his picture of a good priest. 
Such men were not rare in Chaucer’s time, although, in his ca- 
pacity of poet and reporter of his day, he finds more “ material ”’ 
in other types. 

No man reflects more than a phase of his century, and Chau- 
cer no more reflected fully the various tendencies of his time than 
the recent outcry against imperialism here, echoing in the future, 
would imply that imperialism was really to be dreaded. Protes- 
tants might as well claim Savonarola as Chaucer. If our poet 
had always been as moral in his stories as he was firm in his faith, 
Catholics might have even greater reason to be proud of him. 
That his better training led him to feel ashamed of the immorality 
that stains some of his pages is evident from the apology he makes 
and from the contrite prayer he appends to the Canterbury Tales. 
Had the age been utterly vicious, Chaucer, not having the pre- 
sent moral world in view, would scarcely have thought it neces- 

-sary to apologize. The description of the poor parson does not 
strike us as containing anything unusual, and Chaucer to-day 
might find many like him among our priests: 


«“ A good man was ther of religioun, 
And was a pouré persoun of a toun ; 
But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 
He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 
That Cristés gospel trewély wolde preche; 
His parischens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 
And in adversité ful pacient ; 
And such he was i-provéd ofté sithes.* 
Ful loth were him to cursé for his tythes. 
But rather wolde he yeven, out of dowte, 
Unto his pouré parisschens aboute, 
Of his offrynge, and eek of his substaunce. 
He cowde in litel thing han suffisaunce. 
Wyd was his parische, and houses fer asonder, 
But he ne lafté not for reyne ne thonder, 
In siknesse nor in meschief to visite 
The ferreste in his parissche, moche and lite, 
Upon his feet, and in his hond a staf. 
This noble ensample to his scheep he yaf, 
That first he wroughte, and afterward he taughte, 
Out of the gospel he tho wordés caughte, 
And this figure he addede eek therto, 
That if gold rusté, what schal yren doo? 


* Ofttimes. 
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For if a prest be foul, on whom we truste, 
No wonder is a lewéd man to ruste; 

And schame it is, if that a prest tak keep, 

A [filthy] schepherde and a clené scheep ; 
Wel oughte a prest ensample for to yive, 

By his clennesse, how that his scheep schulde lyve. 
He setté not his benefice to hyre, 

And leet his scheep encombred in the myre, © 
And ran to Londone, unto seynté Poules, 

To seeken him a chaunterie for soules,* 

Or with a bretherhede to ben withholde ; 

But dwelte at hoom, and kepté wel his folde, 
So that the wolf ne made it not myscarye; 
He was a schepherd and no mercenarie. 

And though he holy were, and vertuous, 

He was to sinful man nought despitous, 

Ne of his speché daungerous t'ne digne, 

But in his teching discret and benigne. 

To drawé folk to heven by fairnesse 

By good ensample, this was his busynesse : 
But it were eny persone obstinat, 

What so he were, of high or lowe estat, 

Him wolde he snybbé scharply for the nonés, 
A better preest, I trowe, ther nowher non is. 
He waytede after no pompe and reverence, 
Ne makede him a spiced { conscience, 

But Cristés lore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taughte, but first he folwede it himselve.” 


His elaborate “ Orison to the Holy Virgin,” beginning— 
“Mother of God and Virgin undefiled,” 


is scarcely Wycliffian; and in his “A BC,” a translation from 
the French, there is an address to the Blessed Virgin in twenty- 
three stanzas, each of which begins with one of the letters of the 
alphabet arranged in proper succession. Savonarola did not go 
outside the church in his attempt to bring her unfaithful servants 
nearer to her, and Wycliffe, had he confined himself to protesting 
against the pretensions of ecclesiastics who had learned to serve 
their king with more zeal than their God, and helped to revive 
that faith which negligence, avarice, and luxury were gradually 
weakening in the hearts of Englishmen, the best men in England 
—and our poet among them—would have been with him. But 
with heresy Chaucer had no sympathy. Inthe “ Parsones Tale” 
he exclaims against the doctrines of Wycliffe and the spoliation of 
church property ; and, if there were the slightest doubt in the 


* An endowment for saying Masses. + Haughty. t Nice, fastidious. 
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minds of careful readers of his works, the “ Prayer of Chaucer” 
at the end of the Canterbury Tales —and the genuineness of this 
prayer has never been disproved—shows that he died a devout 
Catholic. Chaucer was not without prejudices; and among these 
was one against the inhabitants of a sister isle, to which his own 
country had always shown a decided tendency to act a step-mo- 
therly part. He was not so antagonistic to the Irish as Spenser 
—and in the case of the genial Chaucer a longer acquaintance 
would probably have removed his prejudice—but he goes out of 
his way to introduce a character into his translation of the “ Ro- 
maunt of the Rose” who, 


“So full of curséd rage, 
It well agreed with his lineage, 
For him an Irishwoman bare.” 


But if the susceptible poet had ventured into the Emerald Isle 
to sing the praise of the “ marguerite” at joust and tournament, 
instead of to learn the art of war in the train of a Norman prince, 
he would never have invented Irish parentage for his villain. 
The violets in the Irish maidens’ eyes would have killed the in- 
sipid pink and white of his daisies, and a song would have come 
down to our ears having another refrain than “si douce est la 
marguerite.” But, reading the following lines, even an Irishman 
could forgive him: 


Flee from the press, and dwell with soothfastness ; 
Sufficé thee thy good, though it be small ; 

For hoard hath hate and climbing tickleness, 
Press hath envey, and wealth is blinded all. 
Savour no more than thee behové shall ; 

Do well thyself that other folk can’st rede; 

And truth thee shall deliver, it is no dread. 


‘That thee is sent receive in. buxomness ; 
The wrestling of this world asketh a fall. 
Here is no home, here is but wilderness. 
Forth, pilgrimé, forth, beast, out of thy stall ! 
Look up on high, and thanké God of all. 
Waivé thy lust, and let thy ghost thee lead, 
And truth shall thee deliver, it is no dread.” 


Although Chaucer, as well as Dante, shaped his language— 
beat and crushed gold out of the ore—yet the rich cadences of the 
Florentine cause the Englishman’s lines to seem weak and rug- 
ged. It is a bagpipe to an organ. The English of Tennyson— 
refined by five centuries—has gained much, and the Italian of 
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Dante will never gain more than he gave it; but, in spite of the 
roughness of Chaucer’s medium, there is a purity and melody in 
it which has never been successfully imitated. It is liquid, trans- 
lucent. There is a directness and simplicity about Chaucer to 
which the higher and more serious poet never attained. Take 
the lament of Troylus waiting for Criseyde as an example: 


“Then seyde he thus: ‘O paleys desolat ! 
O hous of housses, whilom best yhight ! 
O paleys empty and disconsolat ! 
O thou lanterne, of which queynt is the light! 
O paleys, whilom day, that now art nyght! 
Wel oughtestow to falle, and I to dye, 
Syn she is went that wont was us to gye.* 


“«O paleys, whilom crowne of houses alle, 
Enlumyned with sonne of allé blisse ! 
O rynge, fro which the ruby is out falle! 
O cause of wo, that cause has ben of blisse! 
Yit syn I may no bet, fayn wolde I kysse 
Thy coldé dorés, dorste I for this route ; 
And farewel shryne, of which the seint is oute!’” 


Another instance of the directness which makes his pathos so. 
true is the story of Ugolino, in the telling of which he yields no- 
thing to that “ wise bard of Florence” whom he revered. Com- 
paring the version of Dante with that of Chaucer, the superiority 
of the latter is apparent. Those who do not call it to mind will 
thank us for quoting it. 


“DE HUGOLINO COMITE PIS&. 


“Of Hugolin of Pisa the languér 
There may be no tongué tellé for pity. 
But little out of Pisa stands a tower, 
In whiché tower in prison put was he, 
And with him be his little children three. 
The eldest scarcely five years was of age; 
Alas! fortune! it was great cruelty 
Such birds as these to put in such a cage. 


“ Condemned he was to die in that. prisén, 
For Royer, which that bishop was of Pise, 
Had on him made a false suggestién, 
Through which the people gan on him arise, 
And put him in prisén in such a wise 
As ye have heard, and meal and drink he had 
So little that it hardly might suffice, 
And therewithal it was full poor and bad. 


* Guide, 
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«“ And on a day befell that in that hour 
When that his meal was wont to be y-brought, 
The gaoler shut the doorés of that tower. 
He heard it well, although he saw it not; 
And in his heart anon there fell a thought 
That they his death by hunger did devise. 
‘Alas!’ quoth he—‘alas! that I was wrought.’ 
Therewith the tearés fellé from his eyes. 


“His youngest son, that three years was of age, 
Unto him said: ‘ Father, why do you weep ? 
When will the gaoler bring us our pottage ? 

Is there no morsel bread that you do keep? 

I am so hungry that I can not sleep. 

Now wouldé God that I might sleep forever! 
Then should not hunger in my belly creep. 
There is no thing save bread that I would liever.’ 


“Thus day by day this child began to cry, 
Till in his father’s lap adown he lay, 
And saidé: ‘ Farewell, father, I must die!’ 
And kissed his father, and died the samé day. 
The woeful father saw that dead he lay, 
And his two arms for woe began to bite. 
And said : ‘ Fortune, alas and well-away ! 
For all my woe I blame thy treacherous spite.’ 


“His children weened that it for hunger was 
That he his armés gnawed, and not for woe, 
And saidé: ‘ Father, do not so, alas! 
But rather eat the flesh upon us two. 
Our flesh thou gavest us, our flesh thou take us fro, 
And eat enough.’ Right thus they to him cried, 
And after that, within a day or two, 
They laid them in his lap adown and died.” 


Chaucer owed much to the Italians, especially to Boccaccio, 
from whom he took the groundwork of many of his tales; but 
much more to the trouvéres, whose names he scarcely seems to 
have known, from whom he adapted the “Roman de la Rose.” 
There is a tradition that he met Petrarch in Italy, and it is plea- 
sant to believe it. His life was peaceful and uneventful. Like 
many other poets, he seems-to have found matrimony a rather 
stormy vénture; but it must be remembered that if a thorn but 
prick a poet he has the delightful privilege of informing the 
world of his pain, though it may have passed before the echoes 
have time to iterate his moans. He owed his peace of mind to 
royal patronage, for he was something of a courtier. Although 
not quite so unscrupulous as Gower, who saw no harm in alter- 
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ing the panegyric on one king to suit another, he had no objec- 
tion to royal patronage or the spoils of office. Most of his life 
was spent in the atmosphere of courts. He was page in Prince 
Lionel’s household, served in the army, and was taken prisoner in 
France. Afterwards he was valet and squire to Edward IIL, 
and went as king’s commissioner to Italy in 1372. He was comp- 
troller of the customs in the port of London from 1381 to 1386, 
was M. P. for Kent in 1386, and in 1389 clerk of the King’s 
Works at Windsor. His best work, Zhe Canterbury Tales, was 
written in the comparative leisure and ease of his latter days. 


“Chaucer,” says the editor of Zhe English Poets,* “like Dante, had the 
rare good fortune of coming in upon an unformed language, and, so far as 
one man could, of forming it. He grew up among the last generation in 
England that used French as an official tongue. It was in 1362, when 
Chaucer was just entering manhood, that the session of the House of Com- 
mons was first opened in English speech. Hence it is easy to see the hol- 
lowness of the charge so often brought against him, since Verstegan first 
made it, that he was a great mingler of English with French. Tyrwhitt 
long since refuted this charge, and if it wanted further refutation we might 
point to ‘ Piers Plowman’s Vision,’ the work of a poet of the people, written 
for the people in their own speech, but containing a greater proportion of 
French words than Chaucer’s writings contain:” 


His contemporaries appreciated his genius, and praised him 
heartily. Gower says that all England knows his fame ; Lydgate 
calls him 


“The noble rethor poet of Bretagne”; 


Occleve names him “the floure of eloquence,” 


“ The first finder of our faire langage.” 


Later the Scotch poets, beginning with King James I.—* the 
best poet among kings, and the best king among poets’””—were 
enthusiastic over their dear master, Chaucer. 

Chaucer had adapted the “ Roman de Ia Rose,” and it was re- 
served for Dryden to attempt a similar task for Chaucer. But 
the modern poet was not successful. Chaucer’s expression, which 
is bloomlike, exquisite, evanescent, vanished in Dryden’s adapta- 
tion ; and this power of expression is Chaucer’s chief charm. He 
has not that feeling for nature which is so prominent in the work 
of modern poets. He seldom paints still life; his landscapes are 
rare, yet he contrives to surround his personages with the “ out- 

* The English Poets : Selections, with critical introductions by various writers, and a general 


introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphry Ward, M.A, Two volumes, 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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of-doors” air as effectually as Shakspere does in “As You Like 
It.” Chaucer's England was “ merrie” ; the arridre pensée was not 
always present. He is light-hearted, vivacious; he weeps with 
his creations, cordially hates his villains, and yet is ever ready to 
laugh at anything pleasant on his pilgrimage, which, often sacred 
and solemn, has much of the picnic element about it. He does 
not imitate Homer in making inventories, and yet, with a few 
touches, he quickly and vividly materializes his objects. 
As an example Mr. Ward quotes: 


“The gret Emetrius, the King of Inde, 
Upon a stedé bay trapped in stele 
Covered with cloth of gold diapred wele, 
Came riding like the god of armés, Mars. 
His cote-armure wis of a cloth of Tars 
Couchéd with perlés white and round and grete; 
His sadel was of brent gold new ybete ; 
His mantelet upon his shouldre hanging 
Bret-ful of rubies red as fyr sparkling ; 
His crispé heer like ringés was yronne, 
And that was yelwe and glitered as the sonne.” 


It is a pity that many of us know Chaucer best through Dry- 
den and Pope. Dryden’s arrangements of Chaucer spoiled the 
poetry of both, though they are not without vigor; but Pope’s 
“Temple of Fame” is merely a parody. Chaucer in sword and 
periwig was about as poetic a sight as a young faun in the dress 
of our decade. 

When the mellow light of sunset fell on the poet his lines 
were cast in pleasant places. He was poor, and yet serene of 
mind. It is easy to imagine him, grave, yet with a twinkle in his 
eye, talking, rosary in hand as he is represented in a picture, 
with the blind poet Gower, the philosophical Dominican Strode, 
the youthful Lydgate, or Occleve, who furtively sketched a por- 
trait of his master on the margin of a precious book. He died in 
peace with all the world; and if he had never needed to write 


“ For he shall find enough, both great and small, 
Of storial thing that toucheth gentleness, 
Likewise morality and holiness ; 

Blame ye not me if ye should choose amiss,” 


there would have been no blot on his escutcheon in the Valhalla 
of the poets. 

Langley, or Langland, who was contemporary with Chaucer, 
does not seem to have felt his influence. ‘“ Piers Plowman” is the 
work of a visionary brooding over the wants of the people, who- 
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turns at last from the picture of an ideal reformer to come to the 
Saviour who had already come. Langland, in his earnestness, 
high purpose, and seriousness, is in striking contrast to Chaucer. 
“Piers Plowman” is in the unrhymed alliterative metre of the 
older English period—almost the only metre that can be called 
English, as Mr. Skeat remarks in his sketch of Langley,* since ail 
others have been borrowed from French or Italian: 


“Lo! how the sun gan lock « her light in her-self, 
When she saw Him suffer death - who sun and sea made! 
Lo! the earth, for heaviness - that He would death suffer, 
Quaked as [a] quick thing - and al to-quashed the rocks!” 


Of him whom Chaucer and Lydgate call the moral Gower— 
though his best-known work, “ Confessio Amantis,” would to-day 
be considered anything but moral—very littleisknown. Heseems 
to have been born in 1330 and to have died in 1408, having been 
blind for eight or nine years before his death. He was a gentle- 
man of an old family owning estates in Kent and Suffolk. The 
place of his birth is unknown. He probably died in the priory of 
St. Mary Overies, Southwark, in the church of which, now called 
St. Saviour’s, his tomb.may be still seen. It is not known when 
his first work, “ Speculum Meditantis,” written in French verse, 
was composed. The second, “ Vox Clamantis,” in Latin elegiac 
verse, was written between 1382 and 1384.. The third, “ Confessio 
Amantis,” was written, owing to the success with which Chaucer 
had wielded his “ langage faire,” in English. The grave and moral 
author mixes up Christianity and paganism in the most aston- 
ishing manner in “Confessio Amantis,” and, strange to say, he 
seems altogether unconscious of the incompatibility of these ele- 
ments. Religion and passion change places with much complai- 
sance, and the impartial reader is reluctantly forced to conclude 
that the “ moral Gower ” had an amazing faculty for mixing things 

* . 
up. He possessed no spark of that genius which illuminated 
everything that Chaucer touched. “Florent,” a story in the 
“ Confessio Amantis,” is not without merit. Its moral is that 


« Allé women most desire ” 


to have their own way. After along dialogue Florent yields his 
will entirely to that of his wife. 


“ My lord,” she said, “ grand-merci, 
For of this word that ye now sayn 
That ye have made me sovereign, 


* The English Poets, vol, i. 
VOL, XXXI.—45 
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My destiny is overpass’d ; 

That ne’er hereafter shall be lassed * 
' My beauty, which that now I have, 

Till I betake unto my grave 

Both night and day as I am now 

I shall alway be such to you. 

Thus, I am yours for evermé.” 


Chaucer and Gower were intimate friends, but they had a 
quarrel, which was, however, made up. There is evidence that 
Chaucer called one of Gower’s tales “ corsed,”’ which, if it means 
“sensational,” shows that Gower had an abnormally forgiving 
and unpoetical spirit. 

John Lydgate, another of Chaucer’s friends, seems to have 
been stimulated to write by the example of his master and by his 
love for the French poets of his time. To Chaucer we owe the 
fact that he wrote in English. At his best he reflects his model, 
for whom he cherished the profoundest admiration and whom he 
was proud of imitating. His first long poem, “The Storie of 
Thebes,” written when he was nearly fifty, he represents as a new 
Canterbury Tale told by himself after he has joined the company 
of pilgrims at Canterbury. In it he uses the ten-syllable rhyming 
couplet after the manner of Chaucer in “The Knightes Tale.” 
Lydgate had a remarkable faculty of versification, but he lacked 
the force of Chaucer. There are passages full of spirit, followed by 
long stretches of dreary verse-making. Another important poem 
was the “Storie of Troy,” begun about the year 1412, at the re- 
quest of Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V. The prince asked 
that Lydgate should do the noble story of Troy into English, as 
other poets had done in other languages, and Lydgate complied. 
He finished the fifth and last book in 1420. It is written in the 
ten-syllable couplets, and founded on Guido di Colonna’s prose 
history of Troy. In the third book, where the story of Troilus 
and Cressida is introduced, Lydgate seizes the chance to pay an 
ardent tribute to Chaucer. His versification, although he had 
evidently mastered his art as far as it went, is often rough. “If 
the structure of the lines is attentively considered,” says Mr. 
Thomas Arnold, who writes a notice of Lydgate in Zhe English 
Poets, “it will be seen that he did not regard them as consisting 
of ten syllables and five feet, or at least that he did not generally 
so regard them, but rather as made up of two halves or counter- 
balancing members, each containing two accents. Remembering 
this, the reader can get through a long passage by Lydgate or 


* Lessened. 
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Barclay with some degree of comfort; though if he were to read 
the same passage with the expectation of meeting always the due 
number of syllables, his ear would be continually disappointed 
and annoyed. This vicious method of versification was probably 
ta legacy from the alliterative poets, whose popularity, especially 
in the north of England, was so great that their peculiar rhythm 
long survived after rhyme and measure had carried the day.” 

Lydgate, although a monk ostensibly belonging to the monas- 
tery of St. Edmund at Bury, does not seem, from his own account, 
to have done much credit to his calling: 


“ Of religioun I weryd a blak habite, 
Oonly outward by apparence.” 


Toward the end of his life, however, his mind took a more edi- 
fying turn, and he composed a metrical “ Life of St. Edmund” and 
the “Legend of St. Alban,” which raised him much higher in the 
estimation of his good brothers the monks than all his idle tales of 
Thebes and Troy. Lydgate’s most notable work was “ The Falls 
of the Princes,” founded on a French version of the Latin treatise 
by Boccaccio, “ De Casibus Virorum Illustrium.” The title-page 
of this poem, in nine books, printed in folio in 1558, sufficiently ex- 
plains the subject. It runs: “ The Tragedies gathered by Jhon 
Bochas of all such Princes as fell from theyr Estates throughe the 
Mutability of Fortune since the creation of Adam until his time ; 
wherin may be seen what vices bring menne to destruccion, 
wyth notable warninges howe the like may be avoyded. Trans- 
lated into English by John Lidgate, Monk of Burye.” Lydgate 
is at his best in this poem; he uses the seven-line stanza, and 
gets nearer to the ease and liquidity of versification which distin- 
guish Chaucer. Of his minor poems, “London Lickpenny,” 
which describes the trials of a penniless wanderer in the great me- 
tropolis, gives a very vivid idea of the sights and sounds of the 
London streets : : 


“Then unto London I dyd me hye, 
Of all the land it beareth the pryse: 
‘Hot pescodes,’ one began to crye, 
‘Strabery rype, and cherryes in the ryse’; 
One bad me come nere and by some spyce, 
Peper and safforne they gan me bede, 
But for lack of mony I myght not spede.” 


Of the poems of Thomas Occleve, who wrote “De Regimine 
Principium ” in 1411, the address to Chaucer is the most beautiful. 
He reflected rather than originated; his work shows at times a 
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charming simplicity and lofty religious feeling ; but it is dwarfed 
by comparison with that of the poet whom he calls— 


“O maister dere and fader reverent, 
My maister Chaucer! floure of eloquence, 
Mirrour of fructuous entendement, 
O universal fadir in science.” 


Occleve was born between 1365 and 1370; it is believed that 
he lived to a great age, but the precise date of his death is un- 
known. 

Robert Henryson is the brightest light among the stars that 
circled in the train of Chaucer. Of him little is known. It is 
certain that in 1462 he was incorporated of the University of 
Glasgow, and that he was afterwards schoolmaster in Dunferm- 
line, and that he worked there as a notary public. Henryson was 
a true poet, and he possessed what we call to-day a feeling for his 
art ina high degree. His narrative is gay, easy, rapid; his touch 
light and vivid, and his dramatic power, both in dialogue and con- 
struction, is not surpassed by Chaucer. His verse is musical and 
well weighed; he liked to try his hand at new refrains, strange 
metres, and unexpected rhymes. His dialect, to the modern eye 
and ear, is almost incomprehensible, but long study and great love 
will show him who cares to search that Henryson used it as the 
old composers used the harpsichord. It is an instrument of nar- 


row compass, yet capable of exquisite harmonies under the hand 
of a master. 


“ To know the use he made of it in dialogue he must be studied in ‘ Rob- 
yne and Makyne,’ the earliest English pastoral; or at such moments as 
that of the conversation between the widows of the Cock who has just been 
snatched away by the Fox; or in the incomparable ‘Taile of the Wolf 
that got the Nek-Herring throw the Wrinkis of the Fox that Begylit the 
Cadgear,’ which, outside La Fontaine, I conceive to be one of the high- 
water marks of the modern apologue. In such poems as ‘The Three Deid 
Powis,’ * where he has anticipated a something of Hamlet at Yorick’s 
grave, as ‘The Abbey Walk,’ the ‘Garmond of Fair Ladies,’ the ‘ Reason- 
ing between Age and Youth,’ it is employed as a vehicle for the expression 
of austere thought, of quaint conceitedness, of solemn and earnest devotion, 
of satirical comment, with equal ease and equal success.” ¢ 


There are delightful touches of fancy in all Henryson’s poems, 
which the dialect in which they are written prevents us from 
quoting. To most of us Burns requires a glossary ; and, there- 
fore, Henryson’s mixture of old English and Scotch would be 
hopeless in an age when he who reads runs. This bit out of 


* Skulls. + The English Poets. 
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his “ Testament of Cresseid,” in which he includes a tribute to 
“ worthie Chaucer glorious,” is exquisitely beautiful : 


“Within mine orature 
I stude when Titan with his bemis bricht 
Withdrawin doun, and sylit * undercure, 
And fair Venus, the beauty of the nicht, 
Uprats, and set unto the west full richt © 
Hir goldin face, in oppositioun 
Of God Phoebus, direct discending doun.” 


After Skelton—who, by the way, resembles Rabelais more 
than the centre of our circle—a great change took place. Poetry 
took a tinge from the new creed, and lost much of its gayety, and 
that quality which is called xaivet¢, in consequence. Stephen 
Hawes, a disciple of Lydgate, wrote in 1506 “ The Pastime of 
Pleasure, or the Historie of Graunde Amoure and La Belle 
Pucel.” It is an allegory, describing how Grande Amoure makes 
himself worthy of perfect love—La Belle Pucel. Hawes had no 
small share of the divine fire, though his narrative and descrip- 
tions are often dull. Hawes imitated Chaucer less than those 
who preceded him. There is no new ring in his verse which 
forebodes the new epoch at hand. He wrote at least one coup- 
let that deserves to live: 


“ For thouth the daye be never so long, 
At last the belle ringeth to evensong.” 


James I., the author of “ The King’s Quair,” who, with Dunbar 
and Gawain Douglas, reflected the light of Chaucer, was the 
first Scottish poet to lighten the fifteenth century. Dunbar, a 
strong and virile poet, born somewhere in East Lothian between 
1450 and 1460, hearing the mutterings of the coming storm, put 
his thoughts into verse which stamps him-as an earnest Catholic, 
and which have been called by a competent critic “the finest 
devotional fragments of their age.” Gawain Douglas, Bishop of 
Dunkeld, and son of the famous Earl of Angus—“ Bell-the-Cat ”— 
who boasted that none of his sons except Gawain could write, 
made a translation of the Zneid which cannot die; but he was 
a dilettante rather than a genuine poet, and he gladly dropped the 
pen for politics, which desertion ultimately caused him to be exiled 
to London, where he died in 1522. 

When Hawes died Chaucer’s daisies were left to wither until 
Burns tried to revive them; but they were never the same. 
Only he who sang “si douce est la marguerite” can worthily 
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wear that symbol of freshness and simplicity which the early 
poets, loving him well, lauded in those “merrie” days before 
men had learned to tear aside its petals and to apeyse its hues 
in the hope of finding the “ unknown.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANCIENT ROME IN ITS CONNECTION WITH THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
By the Rev. Henry Formby. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. (For sale 
by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


Mr. Formby’s theories respecting history, and emphatically Roman his- 
tory, in connection with religion, with Christianity, and with the Catholic 
Church, as well as the enthusiasm and persevering industry he has shown 
for forty years past in advocating them, are known to all readers of English 
Catholic literature. We do not use the word “theories” in a disparaging 
sense. The principles and leading ideas of Mr. Formby’s philosophy of 
history are sound and certain. All his views and opinions have a proba- 
bility, or at least a plausibility, entitling them to respectful consideration. 
It is well known that scholars have always differed about the question of 
explicit divine tradition among the heathen nations, known to poets and 
philosophers, and about the direct influence of Judaism and the Jews, be- 
fore Christ, upon other nations and the most learned and travelled among 
them. Mr. Formby is one of those who estimate the direct influence of 
primeval tradition and the later revelations made to the seers of Judza at 
the highest. It is his conviction that Numa Pompilius visited Judza and 
became acquainted with the Institutes of Moses. From the very nature of 
the case, it is impossible to prove or disprove with certainty many supposi- 
tions of this kind, which are within the domain of probable hypothesis or 
conjecture. 

In his general thesis, nevertheless, Mr. Formby maintains positions 
which are inexpugnable. He stands on the same ground with Leo XIII. and 
many others of the most learned and soundest historical writers. Indeed, 
there is no philosophy of history worth the name which takes any other 
view. We heartily approve of his estimate of the importance of historical 
studies and the right teaching of history. From the earliest period of his 
literary career Mr. Formby has principally devoted his pen to works of 
travel in the East, and historical compositions, in which the progressive 
development of the kingdom of God on earth is shown by the narration of 
events and by judicious reflections on their connection with and their bear- 
ing upon the great end of the human race. In these writings of his he has 
from the first made an abundant use of the illustrative art, with a fine and 
exquisite taste. We remember admiring the etchings in his first published 
book of travels in the Holy Land, which were the product of his own pen- 
cil, nearly forty years ago. In his present new and splendid work on Rome 
he has given us a rare and rich collection of wood-cuts, of excellent execu- 
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tion, representing statues, busts, medals, coins, drawings, pictures from the 
catacombs, and illustrations of all kinds, from classic, Christian, ancient, 
medizval, and modern artistic works. In an artistic sense, the new and 
great work of Mr. Formby is most admirable, instructive, and delightful, 
from the decorated cover to the last page. The wood-cuts are skilfully ar- 
ranged to illustrate and symbolize the author’s philosophical and religious 
view of history, especially Roman history, in connection with Christianity. 
It isin this his greatest and most elaborate work that he has most fully. 
explained and vindicated this theory. It is not his direct purpose to write 
a compendium or text-book of Roman history. The book contains a his- 
tory, graphically written, and including the principal, salient events, yet 
not with the minuteness and completeness of a history ex frofesso. The 
direct scope of the author is to show the meaning, the bearing, the connec- 
tion of these events, in the general plan of Divine Providence. Jerusalem 
was the holy city of the Old Law, selected and predestined and placed in 
the most advantageous position for its purpose, and made the royal seat of 
Juda’s and David’s line. Rome was prepared from of old to be the holy 
city of the line of royal priests descending spiritually from David’s greater 
Son. 

Another learned and industrious writer, Father Thébaud, in his volumi- 
nous works, among the most original and valuable of modern contributions 
to historical literature, has amassed a great amount of materials, illustrat- 
ing the connection of the whole Gentile world with the church and the Ca- 
tholic religion. Father Thébaud emphasizes more the difficulties and ob- 
stacles of heathen religions, philosophies, politics, as impediments in the 
way of Christianity, in order to show the supernatural grace and divine 
power by which they were surmounted and conquered. Mr. Formby ac- 
centuates the disposition and preparation made in Rome and the Gentile © 
world for the congruous and efficacious working of the supreme, efficient 
cause through and by means of these secondary and natural concurrents 
and instruments. Truly, if we may say so, Jesus Christ appeared and sent 
out his apostles just in the nick of time, and in the most suitable place. 
This very fact proves his divinity. He made himself, through his apostles, 
master of the situation and conqueror of the world, but by means humanly 
and naturally so inadequate, in the face of an impossibility so absolute, that 
the result is like the passage of the most enormous camel through the 
smallest needle’s eye, and the divine power which was the really efficient 
cause stares us in the face with blinding evidence. Miracle initiates, provi- 
dence working through ordinary and natural causes made ready by divine 
toresight, for the most part, and only with exceptions relatively few and 
rare, carries on, every stage and part of the general plan which is begun by 
a new departure and a direct intervention of divine power. Thus Rome was 
prepared to be the centre of Christendom, the Roman supremacy with the 
allied temporal sovereignty of the popes became the instrument for con- 
verting and civilizing the world. Yet a miracle was necessary in order to 
put St. Peter in the place of Augustus. 

Mr. Formby’s elegant volume, which sets forth by history, argument, 
and the monuments of decorative art this connection between the Rome of 
the Czsars and the Rome of the popes, should, and we hope will, find a 
place in every library, and on the tables of all Catholics who make preten- 
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sion to cultivation and refinement of taste. Every one who wishes to make 
a handsome present in the form of a book we counsel to select this one in 
preference to all others, if he thinks the party capable of appreciating its 
value. We make a suggestion also to the ruling powers in colleges and 
schools which give prizes to pupils. Sometimes one of the highest prizes 
will cost as much as $8. The price of Mr. Formby’s book is $12 50, which 
we think extremely reasonable. It is probably too costly for a single prize. 
Yet we often see boys and girls, who receive several prizes, carrying off a 
pile of books. Why not, in such cases, lump the prizes, and confer the 
gift of such a book as this, or Dr. Brennan’s Lzfe of Christ, which will have 
a great and permanent value? The honor is the same, the number of prizes 
won can he attested by certificates, and the actual premium accorded to 
merit is much better worth receiving, while it costs no greater outlay from 
the prize-fund. 

The mine in which such writers as Mr. Formby and Father Thébaud 
are working isa rich one, and we hope to see others applying themselves 
to dig out its treasures. Some one has said that we want a Catholic Mil- 
man. A Gibbon,a Milman, a Hallam, or a Macaulay, writing in English 
as Stolberg did in German and Cantu in Italian, and enriching English 
literature with a great history, either universal or only embracing the civil 
and ecclesiastical history of the period since the birth of Christ, written ac- 
cording to the principles which alone can present all facts in their true 
light and relations—that is, Catholic principles—would be a signal benefac- 
tor and deserve a high place on the roll of fame. Meanwhile, every one 


who writes up well any part or epoch or single chapter of history does a 
great service. , 


THE LIFE OF VENERABLE SISTER MARGARET BOURGEOIS, FOUNDRESS OF 
THE SISTERS OF THE CONGREGATION OF NoTRE Dame. Translated 
from the French by a Religeuse, Cedar Rapids, lowa. New York: D. 


& J. Sadlier & Co. 

This book is a translation of a work that was published in French in 
1818. It gives the history of one of the early pioneers of Christianity in 
America. It is always interesting to read the lives of heroic men and 
women who have sacrificed themselves for the advancement of religion and 
the good of their fellow-beings. But this book commends itself particular- 
ly to our notice, because it is the history of one who watched at the cradle 
of the church in America, and founded a congregation of women imbued 
with her own spirit to continue her good work in the service of the church 
after she had gone to her rest. Margaret Bourgeois was born in France in 
1620. At the age of thirty she felt inspired by the Holy Spirit to join a 
colony of settlers that were going out to establish a city in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin, on the site of what is now Montreal. As soon as she ar- 
rived inthe New World she began her work, and continued it for fifty years 
till her death in 1700, Sister Bourgeois assisted the colonists in all their 
needs, “ being an eye to the blind, a foot to the lame, consolation to the af- 
flicted, a support to the weak and indigent, making herself, like the apostle, 
‘all to all in order to gain all to Christ.’” But her principal work was the 
education of children, and the congregation she founded she devoted to 
this. During her life she was a model of every Christian virtue, and after 
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her death a great many miracles were worked at her tomb. The process of 
her canonization was begun in the spring of 1879. Without anticipating 
the judgment of the church, we may confidently hope that before long her 
name will be put alongside that of St. Rose of Lima and the sixteen other 
canonized or beatified saints and servants of God who have lived and labor- 
ed in America. The book is interesting, too, from another point of view, for 
a great deal of the early history of Montreal is worked into the narrative. 

The translation is well done, while the general appearance of the book 
is creditable to the publishers. 


St. ANGELA MERICI AND THE URSULINES. By Rev. Bernard O'Reilly, L.D. 
(Laval), author of Mirror of True Womanhood, Life of Pius IX., etc. 
New York: Pollard & Moss. 1880, 


This is another volume from the prolific pen of Dr. O’Reilly, who as a 
biographer has established a reputation for himself by his Life of Pius 1X. 
In the book under consideration we find him entering another and a more 
difficult field, though even here he has been successful. To write a saint’s 
life well is no easy task. It requires athorough appreciation of the wonder- 
ful workings of the Holy Spirit; one might say that it takes a saint tho- 
roughly to know and appreciate a saint. Father O’Reilly has not been con- 
tent with a mere narration of the events of St. Angela’s life, but, drawing 
upon the resources of a wide and varied reading in hagiography, he has 
filled his work with rich stores of spiritual thought. He has managed to 
put forward the divine side of the saint’s life, and to describe her superna- 
tural relations with God with such effect that one is led to exclaim, “God is 
indeed wonderful in his saints.” The book is eminently fitted for spiritual 
reading. 

The subject also commends it to Catholics. St. Angela did a great and 
lasting work for the church in our country through her daughters, the Ur- 
sulines. Among the first to come here, they have ever since maintained a 
high reputation as female educators. Every one has heard of the Ursulines, 
but who St. Angela was and what the characteristics of her life scarcely 
any, we would venture to say, are able to tell but those who have read ex- 
tensively in the lives of the saints. It is fitting that the mother of such 
daughters as the Ursulines should be better known. 

St. Angela was one of that bright constellation of saints which enlight- 
ened the sixteenth century. So much has been said about the moral cor- 
ruption of.that century that one is almost led to think there were no lights 
to its shadows. Not so. Perhaps there is no age, if we except the age of 
martyrs, so fruitful in saints, and great saints, as the age of the so-called 
Reformation. St. Ignatius, St. Francis de Sales, St. Charles Borromeo— 
these are but a few of them. St. Angela, like these, had her providential 
mission, and her daughters to-day are still carrying on the good work she 
started. There is not only put before us in the life of St. Angela a brilliant 
example of the height of sanctity, but we see therein portrayed one of the 
great champions of education, 

N.B.—When non-Catholic publishers publish the lives of the saints 
they should not so misinterpret Catholic sentiment as to make them the 


medium of advertising books which cannot be commended to Catholic 
readers, 
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Hymns. By Frederick William Faber, D.D. First American edition, from 
the author’s last edition of 1861. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. -188o, 


Father Faber’s hymns have long since won their well-deserved place. 
They have struck a true chord of Christian and Catholic feeling; hence 
their almost universal acceptance and use. It has been thought by some 
that a high order of art is, to a certain extent, an impediment to devotion, 
and that the people are more affected by ruder efforts, whether in painting 
orin verse. If this be true Father Faber’s hymns are certainly an excep- 
tion. Judged merely as poems they have a high degree of merit. They are 
distinguished by a delicate and tender pathos, by a bold and vigorous ima- 
gination, by a diction strong th.ough the predominance of Anglo-Saxon. 
It is this last characteristic to which is partly due the charm of their ex- 
quisite simplicity, and this, too, has had much to do with their popularity. 
Yet their success is above all owing to the earnestness and warmth of their 
devotional spirit, which has made them a great instrument of good to souls. 
The writer knows of one soul, at least, that was helped onward towards the 
truth by the hearty Roman ring of the hymn to St. Wilfred, and by the deep 
suggestiveness of the first hymn to Our Lady. There are no doubt many 
others for whom these hymns form a part of their spiritual experience. 
They are like a burst of Italian sunshine brought to dispel the mists of 
English prejudice, and their glow is a wholesome antidote to the coldness 
of this material age. 

Other editions of these hymns have been published in this country, but 
not one of them was complete, and one edition, as THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
pointed out at the time, was even intentionally and dishonestly mutilated 
so as to neutralize the Catholic spirit which showed in all that Father 
Faber wrote. The one before us is the first complete American edition, and 
it is in every way a credit to its publishers. We welcome it as a token of 
the appreciation already shown these hymns, and we hope they may bring 
forth still more abundant fruit in the future. 


THE Lire oF OuR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST AND OF HIS BLESSED 
MoTHER. Translated and adapted from the original of Rev. L. C. Bu- 
singer, by Rev. Richard Brennan, LL.D., pastor of St. Rose’s Church, 
New York. Benziger Brothers. 


This extensive life of Christ and the Blessed Virgin as we have it in 
English from Dr. Brennan we cannot compare with the German original, 
and therefore do not know in what respects it may differ from this, and per- 
haps be an improvement upon it. We are always sure that what Dr. Bren- 
nan does will be well done, and he has in this instance done well the most 
important literary work of his life, whether it be by translating literally, or 
by recasting and adapting, Businger’s Life of Christ. The historical part 
goes back to the time of Adam, and furnishes a compendious general his- 
tory of religion from the beginning of the world to the Christian era, as an 
introduction to the personal history of the Redeemer of men during his so- 
journ on earth. The chief point to be specially noticed and commended in 
this part of the work is the judicious manner of separating what is certain- 
ly the genuine sense and teaching of the Pentateuch in regard to the ear- 
liest history of this world and of mankind from mere opinions which were 
formerly common and are still defended by a few learned men, but are not 
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easily reconcilable with the commonly received modern conclusions of 
science, and are rejected even by the most competent Catholic scholars. 
The author has not, however, departed from the simple, narrative style 
suited to a popular history, or disdained to make a sober use of legends 
which are more or less probable, and which are introduced in such a way as 
not to be confused with authentic and certain records. A great many pious 
and edifying reflections interspersed or added make the book answer for 
spiritual reading and meditation as well as instruction. 

It is quite extensive in bulk, embracing thirty-eight parts in quarto, in 
large, beautiful type, on excellent thick paper. Thirty-two parts have been 
issued up to the time of our receiving this consignment from the publishers. 
The illustrations are nearly six hundred in number, including thirty-one 
plates and six chromo-lithographs. Of these only a feware decidedly poor, 
many are very good, and of the general collection we can commend its ef- 
fect as enhancing the value and attractiveness of the work, which as a 
whole is a beautiful one in its class, most appropriate and useful for popu- 
lar circulation. Its cost of sixteen dollars is the greatest obstacle to its 
wide and extensive diffusion. Nevertheless, many persons of very mode- 
rate means, who do not think of buying many books, contrive to have one 
or two which are costly, and which are of perpetual value and interest. A 
large, illustrated Bible is often seen in very humble dwellings. So this 
excellent and most interesting and attractive work may, and we hope 
will, prove to have such a charm in the eyes of a great number of good 
Christian people, that for once they will be willing to make the outlay, and 
put it among their treasures, to be a never-failing source of instruction and 
delight in-the family, and an heirloom for their posterity. As for those 
who have money to spare for buying such books as please them, they can- 
not find a better way of spending it than in the purchase of a work well 
worth the price which it costs. 


THE ELocuTIoNist, A practical method of teaching and studying elo- 
cution. Adapted for schools and colleges. By a Member of a Religious 
Order. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1880. 


The author of this book belongs to the best-known lay teaching order 
in the Catholic Church. He has for years been entrusted by his order with 
the direction of some of its chief schools in this country, and hence to the 
compilation of this work he has brought the tried judgment and the ripe 
experience of his many years’ service as a teacher. 

In his preface the author states that his chief purpose in preparing the 
book was to present to Catholic educators and families a work which, while 
thoroughly teaching the art of elocution, should also be—unlike so many 
of those now offered to the public—free from vulgarity, suggestion of im- 
morality, or sectarianism. And in this he has been eminently successful : 
the book is one which may be safely and profitably used in the school or 
family circle. 

The introductory part teaches the theory and practice of elocution, and 
is handsomely illustrated with figures and diagrams showing the most ap- 
proved positions to be assumed in public speaking, as well as the use of the 
hands, feet, etc. In this branch of his subject the author has supplemented 
his own opinions by citing the methods and views of the highest authori- 
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ties on the art of oratory. Following the introduction are three hundred 
and seventy-eight pages of selected prose and poetry for reading, graded 
for all classes from the juvenile who lisps “ You'd scarce expect one of my 
age,” etc., to the youth who aspires to render Shakspere. It is, perhaps, 
not possible to make a book of selections which would be beyond criticism, 
but in this case the author has given so wide a range of subjects, and from 
such excellent sources, that every taste seems to have been catered to. In 
addition to the selections there are some capital original dialogues, and two 
admirable adaptations, from ‘“ Hamlet” and the “ Merchant of Venice.” In 
short, the book seems well adapted to the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. 


LEGEND OF THE BEST BELOVED, AND OTHER POEMS IN HONOR OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. An offering to the 
Irish Famine Fund. New York: P. O’Shea. 1880. 


It would be an ungrateful task to say anything in disparagement of 
poems published in aid of a charitable cause, as these are. Besides, there 
are some of these poems that could go before the world on their own 
merits. All of them are pervaded by an air of mystical piety; all turn to 
the Sacred Heart. To our mind, in spite of a few prosy lines here and 
there, “ The Apostolate of the Weak ” is, next after “ The Golden Message,” 
the best poem in the volume. 


LAYS AND LEGENDS OF THOMOND, WITH HISTORICAL AND TRADITIONAL 
Notes. By Michael Hogan, “ Bard of Thomond.” Dublin: M. H. Gill 
& Son. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co., New York.) 


We have seldom seen more variety of talent than is shown in this 
volume. Mr. Hogan’s muse seems equally at home whether tuning her 
lyre to pathos or patriotism, sentiment or humor. By turns his songs are 
warlike or peaceful, joyous, sad, pathetic, rollicking, gay. “The Bard of 
Thomond ” has learned his country’s legends to good purpose, and seldom 
have her songs been more sweetly sung. Except for an almost too great pro- 
fusion of imagery, with now and then a faulty measure or imperfect rhyme, 
which arise, no doubt, from a luxuriant fancy and the impulsiveness of a 
soul that sings because it must, we have only words of praise for the Lays 
and Legends of Thomond. 


UarpDA: A Romance of Ancient pt. 4 Poe Ebers. From the Ger- 
man by Clara Bell. In two volumes. ew York : William S. Gotts- 
berger. 1880, 


Almost every impressionable person remembers the rather chilling sen- 
sation of awe produced by his first view of the majestic monuments of 
Egypt. Volney’s famous apostrophe is no exaggerated expression of this 
feeling. The silent, sculptured remains of a nation that flourished and was 
highly civilized more than thirty centuries before we were born, and centuries 
before even ancient Greece and Rome began to be young, may well cause us 
to feel our littleness in their'‘presence. But, apart from any really historical 
interest, this awe is naturally accompanied with a curiosity to know some- 
thing more of the daily life of the people who erected these monuments 
than is to be learned from any written history that has been preserved, 
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other than that written on the stones themselves. But, fortunately, mate- 
rials to satisfy this curiosity are pretty fully supplied by these monuments. 
Almost every detail of the daily life-struggle of the Egyptians has been per- 
petuated in granite or limestone. The Egyptian sculptors often displayed 
remarkable skill, and occasionally showed in their grim and rigid material 
almost as broad a humor as Teniers or the Van Ostades on their easier pan- 
els or canvases. But the subjects of many of these sculptures remained 
puzzles until the Champollions and their followers down to Renouf, Cha- 
blas, and others, among them the author of the above romance, had made 
the language of the hieroglyphics intelligible to our century. 

Prof. Ebers, of the University of Leipsic, is an Egyptologist of some 
note. Uarda is one of three novels which he has found time to write 
between his more serious works on Egyptian antiquities. The others are 
An Egyptian Princess and Homo Sum. The time and place of Uarda are 
Egypt during the reign of Rameses II. (1352 B.c.) This Rameses, known 
as the Great and celebrated by the Greeks under the name of Sesos- 
tris, was the son of the Pharao who cut the first Suez Canal, and was the 
immediate predecessor of that other Pharao who proved so hard a task- 
master to the Hebrews. Uarda, the heroine of the story, is a fair- 
haired, beautiful girl of foreign extraction, who had been brought up 
among assistants to the embalmers of the Necropolis of Thebes. The 
other important characters are the Pharao’s daughter, who divides the 
interest of the story with Uarda, a poet-priest, a plotting mother-in-law, 
the unscrupulous high-priest, a disappointed lout of a lover, a treacher- 
ous but weak regent of the kingdom, and Rameses himself. The plot is 
ingeniously involved, and it unfolds satisfactorily enough, though it con- 
cludes in rather a severely tragical style by the death of all the wicked 
characters, and the marriage or other fitting reward of all the good ones 
that it was not found necessary to kill off earlier in the story. But the de- 
lineation of the various characters is excellent. 

The work as a romance lacks artistic finish, it is true, for it could 
scarcely be otherwise, since its aim is to give a familiar view of Egyptian 
life rather than to present a pleasing romance; yet it will interest novel- 
readers in spite of this. There are passages, especially in the second 
volume, that are well wrought out—as, for instance, the description of the 
battle of Kadesh (vol. ii. p. 226) and the meeting of the heroine with her 
grandfather (vol. ii. p. 300). Still, the habitual novel-reader will be sure 
to skip many passages here and there. Yet just the parts which will be 
skipped by these Young ladies in their haste to know the issue of the very 
robust love-making of the Pharao’s daughter, and the somewhat weaker 
passion of Uarda herself, will attract the greater attention among another 
class of readers. 

While the vulgar religion of the Egyptians was a gross polytheism, the 
religion followed by the priests among themselves and taught in the Mys- 
teries was pantheistic. 


“The pantheistic teaching of the Mysteries is most clearly expressed in 
those texts which are found in almost all the kings’ tombs in Thebes, and 
on the walls of the entrance-halls. They have been collected, and contain 
praises to Ra [the midday sun], whose seventy-five principal manifestations 
are invoked ” (note to vol. i. p. 237). 
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We think it is proper to remark here that while reading this book an 
unpleasant suspicion frequently crossed our mind that the Leipsic pro- 
fessor seemed to emphasize with approval the pantheism and the rather 
vague morality he puts into the mouths of some of his characters. In this 
way Alciphron, The Last Days of Pompei, and even Théophile Gautier’s 
Momie are naturally recalled. With this reserve we have no hesitation 
in commending Uarda, both for its readableness as a story and its really 
large amount of interesting information concerning the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The translation is well done, and bears very few marks of the Ger- 
man idiom, 


(NoTEe.—Pharao, by the way, Professor Ebers explains to be a Hebrew form of the E: 
tian word Peraa, or Phkrah, literally meaning ‘‘ The Great House” or *‘ The High Gate,” which, 
the translator of Varda adds, may have been the origin of the term ‘* The Sublime Porte,”) 


HOMES OF HOMELESS CHILDREN. From the Ninth Annual Report of the 
Board of Charities of the State of New York. By William P. Letch- 
worth, Commissioner of the Eighth Judicial District. 

In this volume, containing over five hundred pages, Commissioner 
Letchworth has made a large extract from the report which was trans- 
mitted to the New York Legislature on January 14, 1876. All who are en- 
gaged in the benevolent work of making homes for the homeless will no 
doubt be deeply interested in considering the facts and figures here pre- 
sented for inspection. It is certainly very gratifying to know that so much 
is being done, under the sanction and patronage of the State of New York, 
to better the condition of destitute children. Since the advent of Chris- 
tianity it has ever been considered a most imperative duty, binding on 
every individual and every community of individuals, to provide for the 
needy and the afflicted; and as long as men adhere, however imperfectly, 
fo the teaching of Christ.the “unselfish capabilities of our humanity” will 
always be shown forth in the maintenance of charitable institutions. 

“ These institutions,” says Commissioner Letchworth, “ appear like bright 
centres from which the goodness of a Divine Being radiates to the home- 
less and suffering. Dispense with all these benevolent agencies, and so- 
ciety would quickly sink into barbarism. The hands of those engaged in 
the work should be strengthened, not only with our sympathy but by our 
pecuniary aid. The State is now expending millions in the, erection of a 


_ Capitol which, when completed, will not equal in value one human 
i 


fe rescued from infamy and reared to the full stature of virtue and godli- 
ness. The individuals engaged in this moral work are, with patient labor, 
shaping the uncouth outlines of crude characters into forms of grace and 
beauty, as certainly as are the workmen chiselling the various granite blocks 
for their pecs in that stately edifice; and these characters, when com- 
pleted, will each have its place in the great structure of society.” 


One of the most prominent institutions described in the volume under 
consideration is the New York Catholic Protectory, which provides for 
over thirteen hundred boys and almost an equal number of girls. The 
government of this immense establishment is conducted for the benefit of 
the State, as well as for the personal good of those under its sway. Noth- 
ing is left undone to make self-sustaining men and women out of the chil- 
dren placed under its care. The aim of the instruction and discipline is to 
send forth intelligent Catholics “with minds freed from the distraction of 
commingled doctrines, and fortified against temptation by a well-defined 
faith and abiding hope, a never-failing charity.” 
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It is to be hoped that a larger number of the Catholic gentlemen of 
New York will invest some of their time and money in furthering the in- 
terests of the Protectory and similar institutions. The late Dr. Anderson, 
although a distinguished mathematician, a learned linguist, and an accom- 
plished scholar, thought it profitable to devote a considerable part of his 
time and energy to the advancement of the Protectory. There are also 
many others still living, whose names need not be mentioned, who are 
doing the same deeds of Christian benevolence, and thereby accumulating 
imperishable treasures for the future world. 

From the evidence furnished by this report one can realize to some 
extent the far-reaching influence of the various institutions which are 
directed and sustained by Catholic charity. Each one of them has its own 
special sphere of action, and each one is striving with all the force it can 
exert to make the world better and happier by uplifting fallen humanity. 
One of the youngest of these institutions is the Association for Befriending 
Children and Young Girls, which was organized and incorporated in 1870, 
It is supported mainly by the private donations and the personal exertions 
of some of the most prominent Catholic ladies in New York, and is man- 
aged under their constant supervision. Persons of every grade in society 
and of every creed are here encouraged to abandon vice and to become 
thoroughly reformed. In most cases at least six months are required to 
bring about the desired change in the unfortunate girls who have been 
rescued from intemperance or a shameful life. After they have been led 
back to the path of virtue by means of moral suasion and moral force, they 
are then supplied with employment and allowed to go forth again into the 
world. In order to secure perseverance to the end—which is the only 
thing that counts in the long run—a sort of protective society is formed ; 
and at the meetings held every month they have an opportunity to receive 
further advice and instruction. 

The method by which the process of reformation is applied to each in- 
dividual, and the discrimination shown towards the unhappy victims who 
fall from the higher ranks of society, manifest a profound knowledge of 
human nature and an enlightened generosity on the part of those who pro- 
jected this organization, which has already produced consoling results. 

It is a very noticeable fact that in St. Joseph’s Industrial School, under 
the control of the Sisters of Mercy, only four of those employed—if we 
understand the report correctly—receive salaries. Yet the number of chil- 
dren cared for is about five hundred. What reward do the others get? 
What induces these servants of God to labor without receiving pay? Do 
the members of our Legislature ever think of the vast gratuitous work 
which is done so cheerfully for the future citizens of the State by thé gen- 
erous religious of the Catholic Church? Perhaps many of them have never 
had their attention called to this phenomenon. 


VoICES FROM THE HEART. Sacred Poems. By Sister Mary Alphonsus 
Downing. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, (For sale by the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co., New York.) 


Sister Mary Alphonsus Downing, now deceased, was in early life a con- 
tributor to the Dublin Vaézon under the name of “Mary.” The poems she 
wrote in those days were principally patriotic and national; but after she 
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had turned her thoughts to higher and holier things her songs knew but 
one theme. Vozces from the Heart are the outpourings of a soul entirely 
devoted to God. Spontaneous and unstudied as most of them are, they 
contain many gems of true poetry; indeed, their very naturalness and 
spontaneity are their great merit. 


Opp or Even? By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of Zhe Gayworthys, etc. 

Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1880. 

“Odd or even?” We must answer, decidedly “odd” this novel is—odd 
in construction, odd in character, odd in style. .The author gives us too 
much Yankee slang when she allows her characters to speak, and is not 
very choice when she herself speaks. We do not like such words as 
“unusedness,” “ wide-awakeness,” “externalities,” the “fenced-in-few,” the 
“thunderous gloom,” etc. There are some good descriptions of scenery 
and of character here and there through the book, and we can say, to the 
author’s praise, that her story is not sensational, but, on the contrary, that 
it is pervaded by a good moral tone. 


SCIENCE AND SCEPTICISM: A study of some Principles which influence 
Modern Thought. By ae are M.Lanigan. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co., New York.) 1880, 


There is much good and solid reasoning in this essay. The effort of the 
author, however, to make a sound philosophy by combining certain ele- 
ments of Locke’s and Kant’s philosophy together and rejecting others is 
more ingenious than successful. Thé author appears to be in the main 
sound in his philosophy, which he seems to have gathered for himself by 
the exercise of his own good sound sense and logical faculty from such 
books as the English language possesses, without any thorough study of 
the best Catholic philosophers. The result of his thoughts as expressed in 
his book is creditable to its author and fitted to give a considerable amount 
of instruction to intelligent readers, especially such as are disposed to be 
overawed by the pretentious cries of our sceptical scientists. 


Our Homes. By Henry Hartshorne, A.M., M.D, formerly Professor of 
Hygiene in the University of Pennsylvania, etc. Philadelphia: Presley 
Blakiston. 1880. 


This useful and cheap little manual is full of practical hints and direc- 
tions for the sanitary arrangement of dwelling-houses. Its author is al- 
ready well known by previous works of a more technical nature, which have 
all, we believe, earned a good reputation among the medical profession gen- 
erally. 


Onty a Wair. By R.A. Braendle (“ Pips”). New York: D.& J. Sadlier & 
Co. 1880. 


A very silly story, entirely wanting in originality or interest, and told in 
an ungrammatical jargon. 


THE SACRED YEAR: Sermons for the Principal Sundays and Holydays, 
from the Feast of St. Andrew to the nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
By the Very Rev. Thomas S. Preston, V.G., Pastor of St. Ann’s Church. 
ms Voluntaria oris mei beneplacita fac Domine: et judicia tua doce me.” 
Third edition, greatly enlarged. New York: Robert Coddington. 
1880, 














